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PRELATES AND NOBLES IN THE RHINELAND: A 
CHURCH PROVINCE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


IMMEDIATELY after his coronation as King of the Romans at 
Aachen in 1257, Richard of Cornwall despatched a long letter to 
his brother, Henry III, which contained an interesting comment 
on the country of which he now found himself sovereign. ‘“‘ What 
spirited and warlike archbishops and bishops we have in 
Germany,” he wrote; ‘it would serve you in good stead if such 
could be elected in England, for, relying on their help, you would 
never fear to attack the rebels who surround you.’! Central 
government, for what it was worth in Germany, passed with the 
Hohenstaufen, and the Interregnum period from 1250 to 1273 
was an era of intestine feuds and local wars, of bloodthirsty 
reprisals and savage revenge, of murder, rapine and terror. To 
German historians it has always been known as “ die kaiserlose, 
die schreckliche Zeit.’ In the bloodshed and confusion of these 
years the Rhineland prelates were no less active in warfare, no 
less fearsome in battle than the nobles of the surrounding 
countryside. William IV of Jiilich, a grim figure who tyrannised 
over his neighbours and his own domain for nearly sixty years, 
was rarely a match for Conrad of Hochstaden, Archbishop of 
Cologne from 1238 to 1261. Henry of Guelders, more licentious 
than the most brutal of feudal magnates, occupied the see of 
Liége from 1247 to 1274, “a scourge to the locality and a reproach 
to the Church.” ? 

This is, however, the darker side of the picture, for, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the thirteenth century was a 
celebrated era in the history of Cologne. Cologne was the 
metropolis of learning in Germany: in the very years of the 
Interregnum, Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas were 
teaching at the Dominican Studium, and scholars from every 
part of Europe flocked to their lectures. Instruction was given 
at eight other schools in the city : at the cathedral, St. Andreas, 
St. Aposteln, St. George, St. Gereon, St. Kunibert, St. Maria ad 


1 Annales Monastici (Rolls Series, ed. Luard), vol. 1, p. 394. 
* Kurth, La Cité de Lidge aw Moyen-Age, vol. 1 (Brussels and Liége, 1909), 
p. 179. 
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Gradus and St. Severin. Earlier, Cesarius of Heisterbach 
acknowledged the debt which he owed to the school of St. 
Andreas,! whilst earlier still St. Bruno, founder of the Carthusian 
Order, was taught at the school of St. Kunibert.? 

The visitor approaching Cologne either by land or river is 
impressed first, not by the many superb medieval churches still 
standing, but by the great cathedral which dominates the centre 
of the town. Crowned with one of the highest spires in the 
world, it stands as the finest example of decorated Gothic 
architecture in Germany. It was the warlike Conrad of 
* Hochstaden who on 15 August 1248 laid the foundation stone of 
the cathedral which we know to-day, and we may note, in pass- 
ing, that Henry III allowed collection to be made in England 
towards the cost of building. There is evidence, too, how much 
the structure owes to the two inspired thirteenth-century 
master-builders, Gerhard and Arnold, who started and continued 
the work respectively. The choir was consecrated in 1322, but 
despite the enthusiasm which had filled those who planned the 
new cathedral, there was little attempt in succeeding centuries 
to finish the building. It was only with the Germanic revival of 
the nineteenth century that Cologne saw the completion of the 
cathedral visualised by Conrad of Hochstaden over six hundred 
years previously.‘ 

Turning to another aspect of ecclesiastical life, we find that 
Church music reached a notable stage of its development at 
Cologne in the period with which we are dealing.’ Probably 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the great musician 
Franco was teaching there. He is well known for his two works, 
the ‘‘ Compendium Discantus ” and the ‘‘ Ars Cantus Mensura- 
bilis,” the latter marking an epoch in the history of mensural 
notation. Franco was the first important theorist of mensurable 
music. He evolved a new system of notation from the 
experiments of earlier workers. So valuable were his results, 
that the principles of his system have never been superseded and 


underlie the notation of to-day.® 

1 Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (5th edn.), vol. tv, p. 475 n. and 477. 

® Schulte, Der hohe Adel im Leben des mittelalterlichen K6ln (Munich, 1919), 
p. 29. 

* Firmenich-Richartz, Kélnische Kanstler in alter und neuer Zeit (Bonn, 1895), 
pp. 275-88. 

* On Cologne cathedral see Kuphal, Der Dom zu Kéln (Cologne, 1930): 

5 Cf. Riemann, Geschichte der Musiktheorie (Leipzig, 1898). 

* For a short account of Franco see Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
3rd edit. (1927), vol. 1, pp. 304-6; a detailed consideration of Franco’s work 
is to be found in J. Wolf, Geschichte der Mensural-Notation von 1250-1460 (Leipzig, 
1904). 
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This account of the intellectual life, though a digression, 
reveals that the history of Cologne in the thirteenth century is 
not an unrelieved story of bloodshed. Returning to our main 
theme, we may state as a generalisation at the outset that the 
greatest misfortunes of the German Church in the Middle Ages 
arose from its ‘“‘noble” character. The noble chapter or 
monastery was a Germanic institution. There were certain 
foundations in England before 1066, such as Bury St. Edmunds, 
Glastonbury and Christ Church, Canterbury, of a very exclusive 
character, and the Anglo-Saxon bishops were of noble birth. 
The Norman Conquest effected a change, and in the thirteenth 
century there were many English bishops who had risen from a 
humble position either by their scholarship or by merits 
displayed in the royal service. Though there may have been 
noble influence in elections, thirteenth-century England offers 
no parallel to the noble chapters and monasteries of Germany. 

The German ecclesiastical historian, Wilhelm Kisky, showed 
that from the time of Archbishop Hermann III (1089-99) until 
1801, when the last Kurfurst died, all the archbishops of Cologne 
belonged to the higher nobility. Kuno of Falkenstein, who 
administered the see of Cologne from 1369 to 1371, was a 
ministerialis, but he was never elected archbishop. In the 
twelfth century the archbishopric of Cologne was almost a 
private possession of the house of Berg, for between 1132 and 
1225 it was filled by five members of the family. Kisky 
established further that out of 352 cathedral canons of Cologne 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries whom he was able to 
identify, only three were not of noble birth. Very significant is 
the predominance of certain families in the chapter. In these 
two centuries the house of Wittelsbach provided thirteen canons ; 
twelve and eleven respectively came from the families of 
Isenburg and Virneburg, whilst the houses of Wertheim, Sayn- 
Wittgenstein and Rennenberg provided ten canons each.? 
These are, of course, minimum figures, because there was 
obviously a great number of canons whose names never appear 
in the records. In 1261 a shoemaker’s son from Troyes was 
elected Pope Urban IV, but it is doubtful whether any power on 
earth could have introduced him into the cathedral chapter at 
Cologne. Quite frequently these noble prelates and canons 


renounced their offices and prebends to save their families from 
* Schulte, Der Adel und die deutsche Kirche, 2nd edit. (Stuttgart, 1922), 
Appendix 8, pp. 18~19; cf. Barraclough, Papal Provisions (Oxford, 1935), p. 48. 
* Kisky, Die Domkapitel der drei geistlichen Kurfiiraten (Weimar, 1906), pp. 
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extinction. No better example could be cited than that of 
Adolf of the Mark, Archbishop of Cologne from 1363 to 1364, 
who resigned from the archbishopric and married the beautiful 
Margaret of Berg because his brother had no heir. 

When the Concordat of Worms was drawn up, it was 
recognised that the laity had a right of consent in episcopal 
elections, whilst a vote was usually exercised by the ministeriales 
of the see. In the course of the twelfth century, however, the 
cathedral chapters in Germany obtained exclusive electoral 
rights. The opposition of the laity and non-cathedral clergy 
was gradually overcome, since the canonists of the age, such as 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg, Gratian and Bernard of Pavia advocated 
this restriction of the electoral body and various Popes lent their 
support to the chapters. Clause XXIV of the Lateran Council 
of 1215 recognised the exclusive electoral right of the cathedral 
chapter—“ is collatione habita eligatur, in quem omnes vel maior 
et sanior pars capituli consentit.’”” We may note that in Italy, 
where papal influence was strongest, this development had taken 
place more rapidly than in Germany, but Spain differed from 
the other European countries, since in the thirteenth century the 
non-cathedral clergy and nobles of the Spanish dioceses still took 
part in episcopal elections.* 

It is a paradox, however, that though the German magnates 
had lost their vote, their influence in episcopal elections became 
more marked. This was mainly due to the decline in the power 
of the monarchy. The sees of Germany in the thirteenth 
century were almost invariably filled by magnates of the 
respective localities, for the cathedral canons were united by ties 
of rank and blood with the neighbouring landowners, and they 
recognised that it would have been courting disaster in the 
turmoil of the age to elect a man with endowments only as a 
reformer, a scholar or a contemplative. Miss Gibbs, writing 
recently on the English episcopate in the reign of Henry III, has 
summarised the essentials of the episcopal office from the letters 
and sermons of contemporary churchmen. Her picture presents 
the ideal, but a study of the period reveals that only very few of 
the archbishops and bishops of Germany would have merited the 
approval of a lofty character like Robert Grosseteste. There 
were, however, extenuating circumstances. An archbishop of 
Canterbury or a bishop of Lincoln was able, if he wished, to 


1 Kreisel, Adolf von der Mark (Paderborn, 1885), p. 43. 

2 G. von Below, Die Entstehung des ausschliesslichen Wahlrechts der Domkapitel 
( Leipzig, 1883), pp. 2-16. 

8 Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, vol. 1, pp. 608-10 n. 
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devote himself whole-heartedly to his spiritual commission; on 
the contrary, an archbishop of Cologne or a bishop of Miinster 
could not. In the thirteenth century the archbishops and 
bishops of the province of Cologne were involved in political 
issues which did not exist to distract the English prelates. The 
time, energy and resources of German churchmen were wasted by 
conflicts with rebellious burghers and local nobles. 

An investigation of individual episcopal elections in Germany 
indicates the type of man acceptable as a candidate for a prelacy ; 
it also reveals the intrigue of interested parties; the interference 
of relatives and supporters among the surrounding magnates ; 
the bribery, coercion and even terrorism accompanying almost 
every election. Even in England there was from time to time 
intrusion by the magnates, as for example when Roger Sarum 
was elected to the see of Bath and Wells in 1244.1 Unfortunately 
the documentary evidence concerning episcopal elections in 
England does not enable us to estimate the extent of baronial 
interference, but we can form a very clear idea of the procedure 
in Germany. 

One excellent example is to be found in an important source 
for the history of the see of Utrecht, which gives an account of 
the election of Willebrand of Oldenburg in 1227.2. His predecessor, 
Otto II, had been killed in battle against Rudolf of Koevorden. 
The general chapter met at Utrecht, and for two days the canons 
made no attempt to proceed to election, but passed the time in 
weeping and wailing, bemoaning the fate which had befallen 
their deceased bishop. To this assembly were brought on the 
third day the Count of Guelders and Gisbert of Amstel, a member 
of the serving-nobility, both sorely wounded. They were made 
as comfortable as possible on two litters in the middle of the 
room occupied by the electors. The Count of Guelders, despite 
his wounds, was not too ill to take a decisive part in the proceed- 
ings, and apparently when he felt too weak to speak, he still 
continued to raise his hands to signify his wishes to the canons. 
It does not occasion surprise to learn that Willebrand of 
Oldenburg was a kinsman of the Count of Guelders, whilst he 
was also related to the young Count of Holland, Floris IV. At 
the time of his election to the see of Utrecht, Willebrand was 
Bishop of Paderborn, and also, we are told, cathedral-provost of 


Hildesheim * and Utrecht, as well as provost of Zutphen—an 

? Gibbs and Lang, Bishops and Reform, p. 90. 

* Quedam Narracio de Groninghe, ed. C. Pijnacker-Hordijk (Utrecht, 1888), 
pp. 48-9. 

* Cf. Lamay, Die Standesverhdltnisse des Hildesheimer Domkapitels (Bonn, 
1909), p. 78. 
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extraordinary plurality of offices in the possession of one man, 
and no doubt due to the influence of his powerful friends. 

It is clear that if a prelate were elected as a result of the 
support of one faction, he was likely to meet with trouble from the 
enemies of this clique. The archbishops of Cologne suffered 
many misfortunes at the hands of their neighbours in the course 
of the thirteenth century. Engelbert the Holy (1216-25) was 
murdered by Frederick, Count of Isenburg.! Engelbert of 
Falkenburg (1261-75) was held prisoner by William of Jiilich for 
a period of three and a half years, from October 1267 until April 
1271.2, On 5 June 1288 at Worringen, near Cologne, Siegfried of 
Westerburg (1275-97) met with a crushing defeat at the hands of 
a coalition of his enemies, being himself wounded in the course 
of the battle. Conrad of Hochstaden, generally too strong for 
his opponents, was captured by William of Jiilich in 1242, and 
confined in the castle of Nideggen on the bank of the Roer from 
February to November.* But, on the other hand, as indicated 
above, the archbishops themselves could hold their own in acts 
of violence. The Hamburg annalist and the Annales Stadenses 
relate that in January 1255 at Neuss, Conrad of Hochstaden set 
fire to the house where William of Holland and the papal legate 
Peter Capocci were staying.5 Although this story may be an 
exaggeration on the part of prejudiced chroniclers, it is certain 
that Conrad laid violent hands on the legate at Neuss.® Again, 
Frederick of Isenburg, the murderer, suffered a dreadful fate at 
the command of Archbishop Henry of Mulnarken (1225-38), for 
he was broken on the wheel outside the gates of Cologne on 13 
November 1226.’ 

Very frequently German prelates disappointed their supporters 
after their election by representing the interests of the Church 
too strongly. In the thirteenth century, when Germany split up 
into a congeries of petty states, the lay nobles used every means 
to extend the area of their duchies or counties. The exact 


1 Ficker, Engelbert der Heilige (Cologne, 1853), pp. 152-99. 

* See Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch fiir die Geschichte des Niederrheins, vol. u, 
Nos. 606, 608, 630. 

* See Holt, “‘ Die Schlacht bei Worringen und die Stadt Koln,” in Jahrbuch 
des Kélnischen Geschichtavereins, vol. x1v, pp. 1-29. 

‘ Mon. Germ. Hist. Script, vol. xxiv, p. 405; Lacomblet, Urkwndenbuch, 
vol. 1, No. 270. 

5 Mon. Germ. Hist. Script, vol. xv1, pp. 383, 373. 

* See the Bull “ Qui celum”’ of August 1263, Mon. Germ. Hist. Const., vol. 
u, No. 405. E 

7 Bohmer, Fontes Rerum Germanicarum, vol. u, pp. 326-9; Chronica Regia 
Coloniensis, ed. G. Waitz (Hanover, 1880), p. 259. 
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boundaries of the German sees were uncertain,’ and the German 
prelates, ‘‘ guardians of the patrimony of St. Peter” as they may 
well have regarded themselves, had perforce to keep an ever- 
vigilant eye on their neighbours to resist encroachment on 
Church lands. On other occasions the prelates themselves 
strove to extend their possessions. This rivalry almost invariably 
led to bloodshed, especially in the Rhineland, where the nobles 
looked with a jealous eye on the vast estates of the Church. 

The German archbishops and bishops who regarded their 
ecclesiastical duty most seriously made various attempts to 
liberate the Church from lay influence and to protect the clergy 
from lay attack. For example, on 10 March 1266, Engelbert of 
Falkenburg held a diocesan synod at Cologne in which forty-five 
statutes were passed against persecutors of the clergy. Originally 
intended for the diocese of Cologne only, these decrees were 
extended by a council of 1322? to the whole archiepiscopal pro- 
vince. The persecutors fall into various classes: those who lay 
violent hands on the clergy; those who break into or burn 
ecclesiastical immunities or churches; those who enter immunities 
to arrest a clerk or to steal; those who keep back tithes; those 
nobles who destroy Church property in their wars; those who 
prevent Church synods from meeting; those who hinder the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical judges; those who capture, murder 
or maim clerks; those who threaten the life or property of a 
clerk; and finally, those who in any way aid or abet persons 
guilty of these crimes. Especially interesting is a provision to 
ensure that evildoers shall be blacklisted and known to the 
populace as men to be avoided. It is decreed that the names of 
guilty persons shall be published abroad. The method of 
punishment in all these breaches of the peace is as follows. The 
offender shall be excommunicated, and if he does not make 
amends to the Church within a given period, his lands shall be 
put under an interdict. The co-operation of the clergy is 
demanded to ensure that no services or sacraments are performed 
within the offender’s possessions. 

This leads us to a final point, the use, or rather abuse, of 
excommunication and interdict in the Rhineland. Gerald of 
Wales relates that these ecclesiastical punishments had been 
imposed so frequently in his country that by the end of the 
twelfth century they tended to be ignored.‘ Similarly in the 

1 Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, vol. v, p. 78. 
* Hartzheim, Concilia Germaniae, vol. rv, p. 283. 


® Ibid., vol. 11, pp. 619-29. 
* Giraldi Cambrensis, Gemma Ecclesiastica (R.S., 1862), pp. 159-60. 
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Rhineland hardly a day passed without some noble or cleric 
suffering what should have been a punishment reserved for 
extreme cases. Sentence of excommunication was passed one 
day and revoked the next.’ Papal legates were probably the 
most prodigal with their sentences, but they were nearly rivalled 
by the Rhineland prelates, who often excommunicated nobles 
and burghers for opposing or frustrating their plans. One 
excellent example well illustrates the futility of this unconscionable 
excommunication. In 1243-44, Conrad of Hochstaden, the 
leader of the papal party in Germany against Frederick IT, was 
an excommunicated person, sentenced by papal judges for the 
non-payment of his debts to Roman merchants.” 


Frank R. Lewis. 
1 Chronica Regia Coloniensis, p. 292. 
2 Mon, Germ. Hist. Epistolae Saec. XIII, vol. 1, No. 50. 





THE FRENCH EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY—A 
REVALUATION 


Tur French Executive Directory which assumed office on 
11 Brumaire year IV (2 November 1795), and was destroyed by 
Bonaparte’s coup d’éiat of 18 Brumaire year VIII (9 November 
1799), has been traditionally regarded by historians as a byword 
for corruption, governmental incompetence and political in- 
stability.1 Its rule is usually associated with the financial bank- 
ruptcy of 1797, defeats of French armies in the field, administra- 
tive chaos at home and the Directors’ policy of self-perpetuation 
in office by means of a series of “ purifications ” of the elected 
Assemblies. In 1799 the Directory is supposed to have been ripe 
for dissolution and France ready for Bonaparte. It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest that such an interpretation does not do 
full justice to the governmental record of the Directory between 
1795 and 1799, and that it represents an over-simplification of the 
situation in France on the eve of 18 Brumaire. 

It is not difficult to see why, in the past, the Directors have been 
so harshly treated. The assumption that the Directors were them- 
selves not exempt from the vices of corruption and immorality 
characteristic of French society at that date was perhaps unavoid- 
able, especially as the Directory came to be identified in the 
popular mind with Barras. This impression of Barras as repre- 
sentative of the general standards of the Directory, although 
entirely erroneous, was to some extent intelligible. Of the thir- 
teen individuals who at various times held office as Directors, 
Barras alone succeeded in retaining his position throughout, and 
he was undoubtedly the most colourful personality of them all. 
The danger of generalising from the single case of Barras is, 
however, obvious. Another reason why injustice has been done 
to the Directory is that French history between 1795 and 1799 has 
tended to be studied by historians, very largely for the sake of 
convenience, as a period of coups d’état.2. This approach has had 

1 The chapter on “ Brumaire”’ by the Warden of New College in the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, vol. v1, pp. 665-88, in the main, follows rather closely 
the opinions of Vandal, but also expresses views which do not altogether accord 
with them, so that the total effect does not seem altogether consistent. 

* Recent examples of this treatment are A. Meynier, Les coups d’état du 
Directoire, 3 vols., and C, Brinton, A Decade of Revolution 1789-1799, chap. IX. 


Brinton, however, takes a much more favourable view of the Directory than 
most writers, See also Sorel, L’Hurope et la Révolution frangaise, vol. v, p. 11. 
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two unfortunate results. On the one hand, it has gained general 
acceptance for the impression that the age was one of perpetual 
crisis, thus distracting attention from the more solid achievements 
of the Directory, and, on the other, it has led to the supposition 
that it was this series of illegal expedients alone which ensured their 
survival. It is true that an informed interpretation of the coups 
d'état is essential for the understanding of the period, but due 
attention should be paid to other factors. Lastly, the reputation 
of the Directors may have suffered because it has been blackened 
by the apologists of Robespierre and the admirers of Bonaparte. 
Between Mathiez,' who spent a lifetime in defending the Jacobin 
leader, and Madelin,? equally intent on eulogising Bonaparte, the 
Directors have come in for a good deal of unmerited abuse. Few 
French historical scholars have been able to free themselves 
from partisanship in their accounts of the revolution, and the way 
in which the work of the Directory has been consistently under- 
rated as a means of heightening the contrasts with the immediately 
preceding or following period is a good illustration of the evils 
implicit in such zeal. In this way a popular failure to distinguish 
between Barras and the other Directors, an inadequate historical 
approach and unconcealed historical bias have combined to 
enhance the evil repute and minimise the achievements of the 
Directorate. Recently, however, the researches of French scholars, 
by making possible a juster appreciation of the record of the 
Directory, have demonstrated the necessity of re-examining the 
unfavourable judgments which have often been passed on its 
rule. 

Shortly stated, the usual indictment may be said to be based 
on four main charges—that the personnel of the Directory was 
both corrupt and incapable; that its administration of the finances 
brought the country within measurable distance of ruin; that its 
foreign policy involved an indefinite postponement of the prospects 
of a general peace; and, finally, that the Government could not 
even fulfil the first condition of effective rule by securing public 
order and individual freedom at home. What modifications must 
be made in these charges in the light of the fuller evidence which 
is now available ? 

On the score of venality there is ample authority for the view 


1 At the time of his death in February 1932 Mathiez was engaged on @ 
detailed study of the Directory the first volume of which, covering the period 
down to 18 Fructidor, was published in 1934. 

* See particularly La France du Directoire ; La France de Empire ; Le 
Consulat et l’Empire and Napoléon, 
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that the Directors themselves were, with perhaps a single exception, 
reasonably honest. The corruption of Barras was, of course, 
notorious and remains indefensible. The evidence against the 
rest, however, is slight. Certain passages in Thibaudeau’s 
Memoirs suggest that Reubell, who for some time virtually con- 
trolled Directorial finance, deserved censure,? and some sus- 
picion was apparently directed against Merlin de Douai and La 
Revelliére. It is true that Reubell’s reputation for financial 
integrity was not unblemished, since he had suffered disgrace for 
peculation under the Terror,® and he was well known to be avari- 
cious. On the other hand, there is no real evidence against him 
of corruption while a Director, and it should also be remembered 
that the Commissions of Inquiry specially appointed by the 
Councils to investigate his guilt in August 1799 completely 
exonerated him as well as Merlin and {La Revelliére.* When he 
retired from the Directory by lot on 16 May 1799, Reubell felt 
compelled to accept the allowance given by his colleagues as 
compensation,’ and he died poor. The rest of the Directors seem 
never to have been the objects of contemporary criticism on the 
ground of their dishonesty. 

How far is it true to say that the Directors were individually 
men without ability? For the present purpose it is only necessary 
to consider the members of the original Directory and three 
others—Francois de Neufchiteau, Merlin de Douai and Treilhard. 
Sieyés may properly be excepted, as his efforts, after he became a 
Director, were concentrated on the destruction of the constitution 
of the year III. The others may be disregarded because of the 
shortness of their period of office—Barthélemy was in power three 
and a half months, Gohier less than six months, Ducos and Moulin 
four and a half months. The usual opinion of the original 
Directory—“ les Pentarques ’—is that they were a group of 
mediocrities. If only the highest standards are applied, such a 
judgment would not be unfair. But if the ordinary criteria of 
capacity are accepted, then the Directors must be credited with 
more than average ability. Mature they were bound to be since 
article 134 of the constitution insisted that they should be at least 
forty years of age, and although the manner of their nomination 


* Gohier, President of the Directory on 18 Brumaire, was anxious to rid the 
government of Barras and thus to make its moral standing unassailable. A. 
Vandal, L’ Avénement de Bonaparte, vol. 1, p. 323. 

* Thibaudeau, Memoires, vol. 11, p. 37. 

* A, Mathiez, Le Directoire, p. 44. 

* Lefebvre, Guyot, Sagnac, La Révolution francaise, p. 457. 

® Meynier, Les cowps d’état du Directoire, vol. u, pp. 168-9, 
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left something to be desired, they were all men of wide experience, 
most of them with special aptitudes and qualifications for the 
conduct of the departments of government they controlled. 
The least remarkable from the point of view of sheer ability were 
Le Tourneur and Barras. Le Tourneur was entirely devoid of 
political gifts, and in all matters of policy he followed without 
question the lead of his school-friend Carnot. He did, however, 
possess a good knowledge of the technical side of naval affairs. 
The Directory needed a naval expert, and Le Tourneur admirably 
filled the gap. Similarly, it would be hard to think of any revolu- 
tionary leader, apart from Fouché, better fitted to organise the 
police than Barras, whose whole life had been spent in intrigue. 
Nor is it accurate to regard Barras as a political cipher. Es- 
pecially when resolute action was needed, Barras could be counted 
on, as he had already shown on 9 Thermidor and 13 Vendémiaire. 
That he had an eye for talent as well as for beauty is proved by 
those whose careers he helped to make— Bonaparte and Talleyrand, 
Saint-Simon and Ouvrard. Luck alone cannot account for his 
survival till 18 Brumaire. 

La Revelliére was in many ways a curious mixture, half crank, 
half fanatic, a botanist, student of Rousseau, high priest of the 
new revolutionary cult of Theophilanthropy and a believer in the 
juste milieu in politics. A sincere republican, he was consumed 
with a hatred of priests and aristocrats, and yet he had small 
liking for the rural or urban proletariate. In foreign policy he 
was an advocate of the war of propaganda and conquest—an 
attitude which he had consistently maintained ever since the 
day he had been the prime mover of the decree of 19 November 
1792 by which the Convention had promised its aid and pro- 
tection to all nations who wished to recover their liberty. His 
special sphere in Directorial policy was education, the fétes 
nationales and manufactures. 

Carnot has been aptly described by Mathiez as “ presque 
exclusivement un savant et un patriote.” A former member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and famous as the ‘“ Organiser 
of Victory,” he had been nominated, in place of Sieyés, who had 
refused to serve as Director, in order to stem the run of French 


1 They were the nominees of the former members of the Convention, two- 
thirds of whom had been re-elected to the new Councils. The procedure for 
their nomination was that the Council of Five Hundred submitted a list of fifty 
candidates from whom the Council of Ancients made the final choice. The list 
drawn up by the Five Hundred consisted of forty-five complete nonentities and 
the five persons whom they wished to be elected. This mancuvre was completely 
successful in forcing a group of “ hand-picked” Directors on the Ancients. 
Mathiez, Le Directoire, p. 36. 
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reverses on the Rhine. Carnot was a paragon of executive 
efficiency, and had real genius in the administration of war. He 
proved a failure as a Director, and for obvious reasons. He had 
a biting tongue and alienated his colleagues by his cynicisms. He 
was a convinced pacifist at a time when both Reubell and La 
Revelliére, for different reasons, were keen supporters of foreign 
war. He disappointed the expectations of his Jacobin friends by 
evolving in the direction of the Right. Lastly, although he had 
little or no talent for politics, he was never satisfied to confine 
himself to his departmental duties. Still, he can hardly be de- 
scribed as a mediocrity. 

There is general agreement that Reubell was a man of great 
ability.2 An Alsatian barrister of eminence, he had a good com- 
mand of modern languages and an encyclopzedic knowledge. He 
owed his ascendancy over his colleagues to his industry and his 
strength of will. Utterly devoid of scruple and severely practical, 
he may be described as the main driving force behind Directorial 
policy. At one time he maintained a close supervision over the 
three most important departments of government—justice, 
finance and foreign affairs. Subsequently, however, he was 
content to delegate responsibility to ministers of proved capacity, 
such as Merlin and Ramel, and concentrated his own attention 
on the conduct of diplomatic affairs. In this sphere he identified 
himself with the policy of conquest and expansion which he hoped 
would culminate in the acquisition of the natural frontiers. As 
Reubell was only eliminated from the Directory by lot in May 1799, 
his influence upon policy was exerted throughout, and gave it a 
much-needed continuity. 

Of Frangois de Neufchiteau, Merlin and Treilhard, it is only 
necessary to say that the former was a distinguished administrator 
whose work as Minister of the Interior conferred lasting benefits 
on the French state and anticipated many of the Napoleonic 
reforms, and that Merlin and Treilhard were the leading juris- 
consults of the day. Any government which could count on their 
services might well have considered itself fortunate. 

The subject of Directorial finance is both technical and con- 
troversial.* Here attention can only be directed towards one or 


? He took an active part in the suppression of the conspiracy of Babeuf and 
the Jacobin plot of the year IV at the camp of Grenelle. He was evicted from 
the Directory along with Barthélemy on 18 Fructidor (4 September 1797), 
largely because of his moderate and royalist activities. 

* R. Guyot, Le Directoire et la Paix, pp. 45-9. 

* It is fair to say that M. Marion’s standard work Histoire financiére de la 
France depuis 1715, vols. u1-1v, takes a highly unfavourable view of Directorial 
finance, Other authorities, however, such as Hawtrey, Currency and Credit, 
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two points which serve to modify the severe criticisms usually 
passed upon it. The two leading events upon which discussion 
has centred are the collapse of the Assignats in 1796 and the 
repudiation of two-thirds of the public debt in September 1797, 
Both these occurrences were, in some ways, regrettable, but, by 
themselves, do not entail an utter condemnation of the finance of 
the period. Their full significance does not lie on the surface, and 
can only be determined by a close study of the financial situation 
during the Terror and later under the Consulate. Each can, 
moreover, be interpreted in a way which considerably eases the 
burden of discredit to be borne by the Directory. The collapse of 
the Assignats prompted, it is true, an unsuccessful attempt to 
stabilise the paper currency by means of the mandats terri- 
toriaux in 1796, but this was followed by a return to a metallic 
currency without undue deflationary effects—a policy which may 
be said to have paved the way for that revival of confidence which 
is so often attributed to the Consulate. Similarly, the bank- 
ruptcy of 1797 should not be viewed in isolation, but be regarded 
as part and parcel of Ramel’s economy campaign. Nor should it 
be overlooked that the bankruptcy itself was not only partial but 
conditional, and that the final blame for its becoming definite 
must rest with the Consulate. In fact, the suggested contrast 
between financial maladministration and chaos under the Directory 
and financial retrenchment and reform under the Consulate has 
no real relation to the facts, and should be abandoned. The 
foundation of the Bank of France in 1800 may have been 
symptomatic of a new regime, but it was only rendered possible 
by the financial reforms of the preceding period. 

The immediate financial problem to be faced by the Directory 
was how to arrest the continued fall of the Assignats. One of the 
last acts of the Convention had been to establish by the law of 
21 June 1795 a sliding scale of depreciation for contracts and other 
debts, the value of which was to be fixed according to the quantity 
of Assignats actually in circulation at the time of the signing of 
the contract. This experiment failed because it was not applied 
to all contracts and because the treasury had not a sufficient 
reserve.! The first important proposal made by the Directory 
was for a forced loan payable in specie, corn, or in Assignats taken 





Chap. XV, and Pariset, Btudes d'histoire révolutionnaire et contemporaine, pp. 
79-134, hold contrary opinions. See also R. Stourm, Les Finances de l’ Ancien 
Régime et de la Révolution, vol. 1, pp. 258 to 446, and the recent study Les principes 
financiers de la Révolution by J. Barthélemy in Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise, 
vol. v1, pp. 7-44 (1937). 

1 Mathiez, Le Directoire, p. 91. 
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at 1 per cent. of their face value (6 December 1795). The manu- 
facture of Assignats was to be discontinued and the plates broken 
on 21 March following. As the Assignats were worth less than 
1 per cent. of their nominal value, and as receipts for payments 
of the forced loan were to be accepted in payment of direct taxes, 
this plan really amounted to a timid attempt at deflation and an 
effort to increase the revenue from taxation. The over-valuation 
of the Assignats and the lack of specie for their conversion, how- 
ever, effectually ensured the failure of this scheme. 

The next experiment—the issue on 18 March 1796 of man- 
dats territoriaux—was devised by the Finance Minister, Ramel- 
Nogaret. These mandats were in effect a new form of paper- 
money which it was hoped would gradually displace the Assignats 
and be immune from depreciation.2 To render them attractive 
to the public they were to entitle the holders to obtain biens 
nationaux at the fixed valuation of twenty-two years’ purchase 
of the annual value of 1790.4 Unfortunately, however, a com- 
mittee of the Council of Five Hundred made the Assignats con- 
vertible into mandats territoriaux at one-thirtieth of their 
nominal value. Thus, although the new facility provided for the 
acquisition of unsold national property prevented the mandats 
from depreciating immediately, they were bound to collapse 
eventually because of the over-valuation of the Assignats in 
terms of the new paper-currency.* It had been thought that the 
capitalists would eagerly take up the mandats in order to acquire 
the estates of the Belgian monasteries, but the more cautious of 
them hesitated to buy property so near to the frontier before the 
conclusion of a general peace, while the speculators preferred to 
discredit the mandats in order to effect purchases at a later stage 
at less cost. An additional difficulty was that the new currency 
was not immediately available, since the government only issued 
promesses de mandats.5 For these reasons the mandats failed 
to gain general acceptance, and despite the efforts of the govern- 
ment to force their currency, they quickly fell to a discount. In 
the course of July, August and September 1796 laws were passed 

1 Lefebvre, Guyot, Sagnac, La Révolution francaise, p. 319. 

* R. G. Hawtrey, Currency and Credit, p. 256. 

® Although secured upon the biens nationaux, the Assignats had never 
given holders the right to any particular share of this security, Previously the 
national lands had been put up for auction and sold to the highest bidder. 

* G. Pariset, Btudes d’histoire révolutionnaire et contemporaine, p. 84. The 
100-livre Assignat was then worth 7 sous, so that 100 livres mandates equivalent 
to 3000 livres mandats would have been worth only 10 francs. 


* Hawtrey, Currency and Credit, p. 256; Marion, Histoire financiére, vol. m1, 
p. 471. 
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whereby the mandats were to be accepted by the government in 
payment for taxes and in exchange for biens nationaux at 
their market price only. The mandats were finally withdrawn 
from circulation by a law of 4 February 1797. Thus failed the 
Directory’s main effort at stabilisation. The failure was not, 
however, without its redeeming features, since it at all events 
prevented the inflation from getting completely out of hand, and 
it did in fact result in the resumption of a metallic standard. 

In its essentials, the “ repudiation ”’ of 1797 was a compara- 
tively simple operation. The law of 9 Vendémiaire year VI 
(30 September 1797) enacted that one-third only of the public debt 
should be consolidated and entered on the Grand Livre as a sacred 
charge,' and that the capital of the other two-thirds should be 
redeemed by the issue to stockholders of bearer bonds (bons des 
deux tiers mobilisés). By way of compensation, the state guaran- 
teed that interest payments should in the future be made subject 
to no deductions as they had been in the past,” and that the bons 
des deux tiers should be available for the purchase of national 
property. 

It is clear that many of the contemporary arguments in support 
of the measure were either specious or merely absurd. Such, for 
example, was the suggestion that no injustice to fundholders 
would be involved, since their stock had already lost two-thirds 
of its value owing to the inflation. Yet repudiation ignored the 
possibility of a recovery in the value of the public debt and made 
the former losses irretrievable. Another contention was that the 
bankruptcy would havea depressing psychological effect on France’s 
enemies, who would be more anxious to sue for peace when they 
saw the financial burdens of the French state thus lightened. If 
this view had been correct, the question was, Why did the Direc- 
tory stop short of complete repudiation? A much more probable 
result would have been that the consequent loss of public credit 
would have prevented France herself from continuing the war. 
Equally it must be admitted that the bankruptcy demolished the 
incomes of the rentier class. An example will suffice to show 
the extent of the injury and to elucidate the actual nature of the 
operation. A rentier with a capital of 3000 livres invested in the 


1 The Great Book or Register of the public debt had been opened by Cambon 
on 24 May 1793 with the object of consolidating the debt which had been issued 
under various denominations before the revolution, See Cahiers de la Révolution 
frangaise, vol, v1, 39-40, 

* In March 1795 the perpetual annuities had been made liable to a stoppage 
of a tenth and the life annuities to a deduction of a twentieth. 

* Marion, Histoire financiére, vol. 111, p. 64. 
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public debt which before September 1797 had given him, at 
5 per cent., 150 livres interest, now received 50 livres as interest on 
one-third of his capital (tiers consolidé) and a nominal holding of 
2000 livres in bons des deux tiers mobilisés. In the final liquida- 
tion of 30 Ventése year IX (21 March 1801), when the two-thirds 
were converted into perpetual annuities at the rate of } per cent. 
of their capital value, the 2000 livres would be exchanged for an 
annuity of 5 livres. The net result was that instead of receiving 150 
livres interest, the fundholder received 55 livres, which meant 
that 63°34 per cent. of his capital had been destroyed. In this 
way the state repudiated in all nearly 2,000,000,000 livres of public 
debt.2 The consequent shock to public credit may be imagined. 
The spectre of national bankruptcy which had haunted Mirabeau 
in the early days of the revolution had at last materialised. In 
M. Barthélemy’s words, ‘‘ Le Directoire a méconnu |’importance 
capitale qu’il y a & sauvegarder le crédit public, il a cru pouvoir 
s’évader de régles cependant inflexibles, mais il s’est perdu par la 
et la banqueroute des deux tiers a pesé lourdement, pendant 
longtemps, sur le crédit de la France.” ® 

It is, however, necessary to say in defence of the consolidation 
that bankruptcy in France had really been made inevitable by 
the misguided financial policy of the Constituent Assembly. The 
issue of the Assignats and the failure to levy sufficient taxation to 
balance the budgets had compromised the efforts of all subsequent 
administrations to grapple with financial shortage. The repudia- 
tion of 1797 was, in fact, only part of a larger scheme to effect 
reforms in the French budget. By reducing governmental ex- 
penditure from 1,000,000,000 to 616,000,000 livres, Ramel was 
able, for the first time in the history of revolutionary finance, to 
establish a balanced budget. Part of this economy was achieved 
by drastic reductions in the military estimates, but the main 
saving came from the consolidation of the public debt. The 
financial end in view was, therefore, sound enough in the cir- 
cumstances, although the means were not. Finally, the responsi- 
bility for the final liquidation of 21 March 1801 must be borne by 
the Consulate. The real bankruptcy only came after the Directory 
had fallen. 

One aspect of Directorial finance, also mainly due to Ramel, 
which deserves more general recognition, was the recasting of the 


1 R. Stourm, Les Finances de l’Ancien Régime et de la Révolution, vol. 1, 
p. 342, 
* G. Pariset, Btudes d'histoire révolutionnaire, p. 86. 
8 Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise, vol. v1, p. 44. 
* R. Stourm, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 341. 
No. 87.—voL. xx1. 
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whole system of direct and indirect taxation. Concentrated in the 
short interval of peace between the preliminaries of Leoben and the 
war of the Second Coalition, these reforms present several points 
of interest. The new legislation relating to direct taxation was 
to be one of the most lasting achievements of the revolution, for 
it survived down to 1914. Some of it was fairly obviously a direct 
imitation of the younger Pitt’s war finance, while the altered 
arrangements for the assessment and collection of revenue afford 
one more instance of a reorganisation the credit for which has been 
wrongly attributed to the Consulate. Finally, the fresh recourse 
to indirect taxation, itself a result of inflation, marked a significant 
reversal of the taxation policy of the early years of the revolution. 
The first direct tax to be reorganised was the tax on trade 
licences (contribution des patentes). This had been re-established 
in 1795, not for fiscal purposes, but as a means of preventing 
unjustifiable trade practices. Some changes were introduced in 
the method of its assessment in 1796, and the final adjustments 
were made by the law of 22 October 1798. The land tax (contri- 
bution fonciére) assumed definitive shape in the law of 23 November 
1798, the new tax on doors and windows in that of 24 November. 
The latter duty, payable in the first case by the owner, but ulti- 
mately by the tenant, encountered considerable opposition, on the 
ground of its English origin. It may be regarded as a first approxi- 
mation to an income tax, and the manner in which it was first 
doubled (1 March 1799) and then quadrupled (23 May 1799) as 
a means of meeting renewed war expenditure may be compared 
with Pitt’s tripling of certain assessed taxes in 1797. Lastly, on 
23 December 1798, the contribution mobiliére et personelle which 
was partly a poll tax and partly a tax on movable property 
was entirely reconstructed. These four direct taxes (subsequently 
known as les quatre vielles) formed the essential structure of 
the French taxation system down to the outbreak of the World 
War.’ Equally important was the change instituted on 13 Novem- 
ber 1798, whereby the assessment and collection of the direct 
taxes and the adjudications on appeals were removed from the 
hands of local elected bodies and entrusted to committees com- 
posed entirely of officials and working in the departments under 
the direct control of a commissioner of the central government. 
This fundamental reform was not inaugurated, but only continued 
by the Consulate. The only modification subsequently introduced 
was the change in the name of the officials.” 


* Pariset, Ltudes d'histoire révolutionnaire, pp. 87-8. 
* Lefebvre, Guyot, Sagnac, p. 442. 
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Some of the features of the legislation on direct taxation 
reappeared in the revival of the indirect taxes. The very adoption 
of indirect taxation marked a reaction against the financial policy 
of the Constituent Assembly which had relied almost exclusively 
on direct taxes. Some of the new duties, such as the highway 
tolls, imposed on 10 September 1797, were again adopted from 
England. And hardly less permanent than les quatre vielles 
were the new mortgage, registration and stamp duties (Novem- 
ber-December 1798).4 Other indirect taxes which proved 
indispensable were those on powder and saltpetre (30 August 
1797), on gold and silver ornaments (9 November 1797), playing- 
cards (30 September 1798) and tobacco (22 November 1798). 

A tendency to exaggerate the financial straits of the govern- 
ment may have inclined historians to accept with greater willing- 
ness Sorel’s thesis that continued European war became a necessity 
to the Directors.2_ The theory is at least plausible. On Sorel’s 
view, war would ensure that the French armies would be occupied 
and prevented from interfering in politics at Paris, that the cost of 
clothing and feeding the troops would be borne by the foreigner, 
and that the empty coffers of the republic would be replenished by 
the confiscations and forced contributions levied on the conquered 
countries. Several unjustifiable assumptions have, however, to 
be made if this position is to be upheld. Sorel’s assertion that 
France was “‘ sans industrie, sans crédit, sans confidence”’ is 
demonstrably false. French industry might very well have 
absorbed the returned French armies—they need not necessarily 
have been put on half-pay. Nor should generalisations about the 
financial resources which the government drew from the activities 
of its armies abroad be accepted without caution. It requires to 
be proved that the war provided on balance a net income for the 
Directory. What figures we have point in the opposite direction.‘ 
Moreover, if the main danger to the executive government was felt 
to be the existence of a class of ambitious generals, the real solution 
would have been not to prolong but to curtail the war, and thus 
to put an end to the extravagant pretensions and illicit gains of 
the commanders.’ There could be little doubt that the country 
as a whole wanted peace, and the Directors knew it. On a priori 


? Pariset, ut sup., p. 90. 

* L’Europe et la Révolution francaise, vol. v, p. 12. 3 Ibid, 

* In 1795 Cambon estimated the average cost of the war at 2,000,000,000 
livres. The highest figure given for the total extraordinary revenues drawn 
from abroad is that of Sciout, who places it at between 1,000,000,000 and 
1,500,000,000. Pariset, p. 91. 

5 Meynier, Les coups d’état du Directoire, vol, 11, p. 185, 
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grounds, therefore, it is conceivable that the problems of peace 
confronting the Directory would not have been so insuperable as 
they have been made out. 

Nor does the actual diplomacy of the period disprove the con- 
tention that the Directors were not averse from the conclusion of 
a satisfactory peace. The failure of the conference at Lille in July 
1797, when Malmesbury had Pitt’s instructions to spare no efforts 
for peace, was not entirely the result of the purge of the moderate 
party in the coup d@ état of Fructidor ! or of the overbearing attitude 
of the Triumvirate. The breakdown must be placed at the door 
of Barras and Talleyrand, whose secret intrigues both before and 
after Fructidor did so much to prevent the English and French 
governments from reaching a frank understanding.2 Malmes- 
bury at the outset agreed to the preliminary conditions put for- 
ward by the French agents. Recognition was given to the 
Republic, the annexation of Belgium and the French treaties of 
alliance with Holland and Spain. At thesame time, however, he 
excepted secret treaties and made no promise about a “ general 
restoration ’ of conquered colonies. The French negotiators, Le 
Tourneur, former Director, Admiral Pléville Le Pelley and Maret, 
accepted Malmesbury’s reservations, although these were quite 
inconsistent with the public articles of the Spanish treaty and the 
secret treaty with Holland. This initial ambiguity, with regard to 
the surrender of Dutch and Spanish colonies, was never explained 
to the Directory by its representatives.? When, therefore, Malmes- 
bury claimed the Cape and Ceylon, the Directory refused to con- 
sider his demands. Nevertheless, such was England’s desire for 
peace that the government was even prepared to surrender the 
colonial conquests without compensation. Meanwhile, as the 
result of a ministerial reshuffle of 16 July, Talleyrand had become 
Foreign Minister. His English connections, his hopes of profitable 
speculative dealings on the London exchange and his sincere 
desire for peace all inclined Talleyrand to smooth away difficulties. 
He and Barras accordingly encouraged Pitt to believe that the 
French government, in return for hard cash, would not insist on 
the surrender of the Cape and Ceylon.* Pitt consequently did not 
press the need for immediate concessions on his colleagues, and 
still reposed considerable faith in the prospects of the triumph of 
the moderates in Paris. 


1 This is the impression given by Dr. Holland Rose in his Short Life of Pitt, 
p. 143. 
* R. Guyot, Le Directoire et la Paix, pp. 431-56. 
* Ibid., pp. 413-15. 
* Lefebvre, Guyot, Sagnac, p. 363. 
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The precise effect of the coup d’état of 18 Fructidor upon the 
Lille conferences was that Le Tourneur, Maret and Colchen were 
replaced by Treilhard and Bonnier, who were instructed to present 
Malmesbury with a virtual ultimatum. It was to the effect that 
if he had not powers to cede all the English colonial conquests, he 
was to leave France, and not to return until he had. This new 
move, so far from being “ a raising of the French terms,” 1 marked 
a reversion to the original demands. The Directory had not been 
informed that these conditions would be unacceptable from the 
British point of view, and it is clear that the Directors thought that 
Fructidor would enable them to impose this settlement. The 
ultimatum was conceived not as a means to end the peace negotia- 
tions, but as a way of exacting the full price from an enemy known 
to be in great difficulty. Malmesbury, having no authority to make 
the concessions, left Lille on 17 September with little or no hope 
of return. The resumption of negotiations was finally prevented 
by the battle of Camperdown. The Directory has always been 
strongly criticised by English historians for its failure to close 
with Pitt’s offers, but the responsibility must not be borne entirely 
by the Directors. It was the secret intrigues of French agents at 
Lille which stiffened the English resistance before Fructidor, 
and which, after the coup d’état, were the cause of French 
intransigeance. 

On the other hand, the approval which, under strong provo- 
cation from Bonaparte, the Directors gave to the preliminaries of 
Leoben and the final treaty of Campo Formio, cannot be regarded 
as indicative of the pacific views of the Directors. It is fairly 
certain that those treaties would have been rejected by the Direc- 
tory if its hands had not been tied, and indeed the best interests of 
France demanded that Bonaparte’s policy should have been set 
aside. The Directors had, in each case, ample room for dissatis- 
faction. At Leoben, Bonaparte, anxious to monopolise the credit 
of having concluded peace, speeded up negotiations in order to 
prevent the official French negotiator, General Clarke, from arriv- 
ing in time to share the discussions. In the public articles of the 
preliminaries of peace Bonaparte renounced the left bank of the 
Rhine, towards the acquisition of which Reubell’s foreign policy 
had been mainly directed, and in the secret articles, by retaining 
the Duchy of Milan ? and suggesting the partition of Venice, he 


1 H. Rose, Short Life of Pitt, p. 143. 

* The Directors wished for the cession of Milan to Austria and the acquisition 
of the left bank of the Rhine by inducing the Emperor and the German princes 
to accept compensation on the right bank. 
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definitely disobeyed his instructions for the first time since the 
inception of the Italian campaign.’ In addition, it is clear that 
Bonaparte virtually conceded all that Thugut, the Austrian minis- 
ter, wished to obtain. The principle of the integrity of the Empire 
was upheld, access to the Adriatic won, and the surrender by Austria 
of Belgium and Milan amply compensated for by her acquisition of 
part of Venice. When the articles of Leoben were read to them 
three of the Directors—Reubell, Barras and La Revelliére—de- 
clared they were inacceptable, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
—Delacroix—also reported unfavourably on them. Yet on 30 
April 1797 Reubell alone refused to sign the ratification of the 
preliminaries. The explanation must be sought in two ways— 
the Directors were compelled to accept Leoben because the French 
public, acquainted only with the public articles, had received the 
news with an enthusiasm which it would have been dangerous for 
the government to have damped, and, moreover, the rejection of 
the terms would have entailed an admission that Bonaparte’s 
advance into Austria had in actual fact placed him in a very 
serious military position.” 

These incidents were paralleled by the negotiations at Campo 
Formio. Bonaparte withdrew from Austrian territory without 
waiting for the ratification of the Leoben preliminaries by his 
home government, and again ignored his instructions. He had 
been ordered by the Directors to renew the war rather than sur- 
render Venice, and also to insist on the compensation of Austria 
inGermany. The actual terms of peace, however, conceded most 
of the advantages to Austria. As a result of the exchange of 
territory, her position was strengthened both in Italy and Ger- 
many,* a check was placed on the ambitions of her rival Prussia, 
and she had the prospect of still further compensations if France 
succeeded in wresting the left bank of the Rhine from the repre- 
sentatives of the Empire in the projected congress at Rastadt. 
On the other hand, France deserted her ally Prussia, assumed a 
share of responsibility for the extinction of Venice, and erected 
in the Cisalpine Republic an uneasy neighbour whom it would be 
essential in the future to protect. Once more the Directors 
submitted, but most unwillingly. They could not afford to forfeit 
the position they had just won after Fructidor, nor did they wish 

1 See the important new work by G. Ferrero, Aventure: Bonaparte en Italie, 
1796-1797, passim. 

* Ibid., pp. 195-6. Owing to shortage of supplies and lack of co-operation 
from Germany, Bonaparte had been compelled either to treat with the Austrians 


or to retreat, He could not have continued the march on Vienna. 
* Pariset, La Révolution (1792-1799), pp. 369-70. 
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to see a revival of the European coalition against France, as 
seemed not unlikely after the failure of the Lille conferences.’ 
' he net result of this double surrender on the part of the 
Directors was to deprive them of the initiative in French foreign 
policy and to substitute the Italian policy of Bonaparte for that 
of the natural frontiers as canvassed by Reubell. Moreover, in the 
years which followed Campo Formio the Directors did much suc- 
cessful work by assimilating the conquered territories in Belgium 
and on the left bank of the Rhine,? by protecting the Italian re- 
publics and by exerting further pressure on Great Britain. In fact, 
for a whole year after Fructidor, French influence on the Continent 
was virtually unchallenged, and the real reverses suffered by French 
arms and diplomacy and the revival of the second Coalition must 
be ascribed not to Directorial incompetence, but to the initiation 
of the Egyptian expedition—a venture devised by Bonaparte 
and Talleyrand.® 

It is less easy to defend the inability of the Directors to secure 
internal peace and security. Here at least the record of the 
Directors was one of almost complete failure. This failure, how- 
ever, only repeated the lapses of monarchical and previous 
revolutionary governments. Nor should it be overlooked that the 
task of maintaining public order in the provinces had become 
immeasurably more difficult under the Directory in consequence 
of the revival of royalism, the appearance of chauffage, and 
the adoption of conscription, (5 September 1798).4 Conscription 
was applied at an unfortunate moment—just at the time when the 
French armies had sustained a series of severe defeats and when 
the prospect of starvation was greater among the fighting forces 
than at home. Evasion of the law and desertion both helped to 
swell the number of brigands, who were able to organise “‘ reigns 
of terror” in various parts of the country. It is customary to 
blame the government for having done nothing to face up to these 
difficulties. A long series of measures designed especially to 
grapple with brigandage, however, affords little support to this 
criticism. One of the first acts of the Directory after its accep- 
tance of office was to add a seventh ministry—that of general 
police—to the six ministries provided for in the constitution, and 
to institute exhaustive inquiries into the state of the garde nationale 
and the gendarmerie.’ This investigation revealed defects which 


? Guyot, Le Directoire et la Paix, p. 508. 

* P. Sagnac, Le Rhin francais pendant la Révolution et ' Empire, chap. IV 
* See especially E. Dard, Napoléon et Talleyrand, pp. 26-30, 

* A. Vandal, L’avénement de Bonaparte, vol. 1, p. 18. 

* M. Marion, Le brigandage pendant la Révolution, p. 68, 
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were, to some extent, remedied by a law of 17 April 1798 reforming 
the gendarmerie. Other administrative gaps were filled by the 
laws prescribing capital punishment for robbery with violence 
on the high roads and in private houses (15 May 1797), the law 
enforcing increased penalties against gaolers who connived at the 
escape of their prisoners (25 September 1797), and the law reforming 
the personnel of the criminal courts (10 January 1798).1 It must 
be admitted that these changes did not affect substantial improve- 
ment, but it is evident at least that the problem had been taken 
in hand. Above all, it should not be forgotten that in La 
Vendée, where political unrest had been so continuously dangerous 
to previous revolutionary governments, the problem may be said 
to have been solved by the Directory. 

It only remains to summarise the reasons for thinking that the 
instability of the Directory has perhaps been exaggerated. This 
political insecurity has been ascribed partly to the Constitution of 
the year III, and partly to public hostility to the Directors and 
the general desire for a strong executive government on the eve 
of Brumaire. Further investigation, however, seems to be 
required before this line of argument can be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

For, in the first case, there is something to be said for the view 
that the main constitutional difficulties of the Directors were in 
the course of time solved. The necessity of having a majority 
of at least three to two for the transaction of business may have 
opened the way to differences of opinion among the Directors,® 
but after Fructidor (4 September 1797) the Triumvirate of Barras, 
Reubell and La Revelliére removed this source of weakness. It 
was not until Reubell retired on 16 May 1799 and was replaced 
by Sieyés that this solidarity of the Directors was shaken.‘ 
Similarly, the lack of any power to dissolve the Councils did not 
seriously hamper the Directors, since resort could always be had 
to systematic corruption at the annual election of one-third of 
the Councils or to a coup d’état. Although the right of initiating 
legislation lay with the Council of Five Hundred, the Directors were 
not deprived of the power of giving effect to their policy, since the 
machinery of Directorial messages to the Legislative Assemblies 
proved an adequate substitute. Moreover, the formal absence of 
the power of initiation often provided the government with ready- 
made excuses when public opinion showed itself at all critical. 

1 M. Marion, Le brigandage pendant la Révolution, pp. 106, 105, 113. 

2 M. Deslandres, Histoire constitutionelle de la France de 1789 @ 1870, vol. 1, 


pp. 305 seq. 
* Meynier, vol, 11, p. 125, 4 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 5. 
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Nor was the tenure of the Directory as a whole or of individual 
members of it really insecure. The life of the Directory was fixed 
at five years (Article 137)—a period which exceeded that of the 
Councils by two years and that of the Assemblies of 1791 and 1793 
by three. As only one Director retired annually by lot, the 
political complexion of the executive could not be effectively 
altered by the Councils except after a wait of three years, and 
even then only on the unlikely assumption that the majority in 
the Councils remained stable. Finally, the substitution of three 
Consuls for five Directors at Brumaire left the form of the executive 
government very much the same. 

Nor can French public opinion immediately before Brumaire 
be described as actively hostile to the Directors. The prevailing 
feeling was one of apathy rather than of antipathy. The initial 
reforming zeal of the revolutionaries had dwindled, people in the 
provinces had lost interest in electoral devices, and once the tide 
of victory against the foreigner had turned in favour of France the 
cry of “ La patrie en danger ”’ had lost its meaning. Now, in a 
situation of this kind the government in actual possession of power 
is not usually in a weak position, and it is doubtful whether in 
1799 there was a general feeling in France that the overthrow of 
the Directory would do much to improve conditions. Hardly 
less widespread than apathy was fear—but this fear was of a 
peculiar kind: it was a fear of extremes, whether royalist or 
Jacobin. Fortunately for the Directors, the only formidable 
opposition to their rule came from precisely these two sources. 
For this reason the Directors had an easy means of prolonging 
themselves in office by coups d’état directed now against the Right, 
now against the Left. This politique de bascule far from being an 
indication of the essential instability of the government can be 
regarded as a source of strength. Not only was it effective, it was 
also consonant with the best interests of the country at large. As 
the representatives of moderate republicanism, the Directors could 
in this sense lay claim to a good deal of popular support. 

Whether or not Frenchmen were willing on the eve of Brumaire 
to exchange the republican constitution of the year III for a 
military dictatorship cannot be decided with certainty. The 
difficulties encountered with the Council of Five Hundred at St. 
Cloud on 19 Brumaire, the cries of “hors la loi” which greeted 
Bonaparte and the well-known sympathies of the Parisian troops, 
at least make it clear that the constitution was still regarded as a 
bulwark against dictatorship.1_ Bonaparte’s military prestige had 
1 Vandal, vol. 1, pp. 279, 396. 
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been somewhat tarnished by his abandonment of the army in Egypt 
and little was known of his political and administrative ability. 
As a peacemaker, he still enjoyed the reputation he had gained 
at Leoben and Campo Formio, but Sieyés evidently thought 
that he would be willing to accept subordinate political office. 
Perhaps Vandal got nearest to the truth when he said of Bona- 
parte, “Il se laissait porter au pouvoir par un immense malen- 
tendu doublé d’un universel prestige.” The theory of an “ in- 
evitable ’’ military dictatorship has had a long innings; has not 
the time arrived when it should be abandoned? France in the 
autumn of 1799 was economically prosperous, the danger of 
invasion had already been averted, the reforms of Ramel and 
Neufchateau were beginning to bear fruit, and the fear of reviving 
Jacobinism, dating back to the law of the hostages, might easily 
have been dealt with in the usual way. In religious matters it is 
difficult to believe the persecution of the priests was any more 
effective in practice than the measures taken to ensure public 
order, and although the desire for a restoration of the altars may 
have been pressing, there was considerable anxiety lest with it 
there should be associated a return of the church lands. 

If Bonaparte had been forty instead of thirty, would he not 
have remained faithful to his original idea of becoming a Director ? 


A. GoopwIn. 


1 Gohier, Memovres, vol. 1, p. 174. 





THE VALUE OF “LINES OF DEVELOPMENT” IN 
STIMULATING THE PUPILS’ INITIATIVE 


In a previous article a case was put for substituting “ lines of 
development,” as the units of history teaching, in place of the 
comprehensive treatment of “periods.” A later article sum- 
marised the results of some practical experiments in schools, and 
also indicated certain changes of method which readily follow the 
adoption of syllabuses of the type under discussion.* 

There is no doubt that teachers who adopt syllabuses based on 
“lines of development” will be led to reconsider the pupils’ 
methods of study in various important respects ; new opportunities 
will be found for individual and group work, with fresh stimulus to 
the pupils’ initiative, and changes in the use of textbooks, and even 
in the construction of the books, will become desirable. It is not 
claimed that these various changes in methods of study are the 
inevitable consequence of accepting “lines of development,” 
nor that they are entirely incompatible with syllabuses of a more 
conventional sort; but it is clear that the proposed type of 
syllabus is specially conducive to the improved methods which 
it is the object of this article to describe more fully. 

It has already been pointed out that developmental studies 
enable the pupil to be master of his books, and not their 
victim. Under the traditional type of syllabus the pupil can 
do little on his own initiative but read the next chapter 
in the book : what “ comes next ” is determined by the whim of 
the author. But when tracing a particular development, the 
pupil has some chance of knowing what to look for; the nature of 
his quest encourages him to refer to more than one book, and to 
learn the use of an index. Under such improved conditions it no 
longer seems reasonable for each child in the class to have a copy 
of the same textbook. It is far more satisfactory to choose, say, 
five books and supply half a dozen copies of each. By this means 
there is still a book for each pupil, but there is also a choice of five 
different books. Supposing that a first-year class of a secondary 
school were studying transport and houses as their main “ lines,”’ 
it would be possible to select the five books as follows: one on 
land transport, one on ships, one on architecture, and two good 
‘ textbooks of general history. In addition to these books for 


Ante, vol. xx, No. 79, Dec. 1935, ‘“‘ The Subject-Matter of History in 
Schools,” pp. 233-42; vol. xx1, No. 83, Dec. 1936, ‘‘ The Teaching of History 
by Means of ‘ Lines of Development,’ ” pp. 230-8. 
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regular use, the gradual accumulation of a class reference library 
is obviously desirable. The case for class libraries needs no 
arguing in these days, but a fact worth emphasising in this con- 
nection is that pupils will make profitable use of far more “ ad- 
vanced ” books when looking for some particular information 
than they will stomach if set to read them through. 

The provision of a variety of books makes different kinds of 
co-operative work possible. Individuals and groups can make 
special studies, and put their results together. This division of 
studies has an extremely important result—the work of the whole 
class immediately acquires a reality which is impossible when every 
child has performed, or is supposed to have performed, the same 
task. In the latter case questions by the teacher are not asked for 
anyone’s information, since all are expected to know the answer, 
and the pupils’ answers are of no real interest to their companions, 
who are by way of having learnt the same lesson. If, on the other 
hand, the class lesson is an occasion for interrelating the work of 
different individuals or groups, questions and answers assume a 
quality of reality which is otherwise lacking. 

There is room for new principles not only in the choice and use 
of textbooks, but also in their arrangement and construction. In 
the familiar type of textbook, facts and opinions are mixed in a 
continuous narrative, containing a large number of generalised 
statements which, having the air of established fact, may actually 
be highly controversial inferences, and usually “ illustrated ” with 
pictures of some of the things mentioned. The chief function of 
the pictures is to relieve monotony, and the text as a whole is 
well suited for respectful perusal and obedient recollection. 

But—and this is the important point—most of the popular 
textbooks are very badly suited for the use of pupils who want 
material for working out problems which they take up inde- 
pendently of the particular scheme followed by the book. In other 
words, textbooks are meant to be learnt rather than used; they 
present history ready made. Small wonder that children yield 
readily to the authority of the textbook as though it were divinely 
inspired, and are depressingly incurious about the processes that 
lie behind its production, or that the books are for the most part 
unsatisfactory for reference purposes and admirable for learning 
in weekly portions. 

These characteristics of the average textbook are scarcely 
defects with the conventional type of syllabus, which gives the 
pupil little opportunity for intelligent anticipation, since many of 
the topics are beyond the understanding of young children, and 
the sheer quantity of material necessitates a selection which is 
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more or less arbitrary. But when the pupil studies the develop- 
ment of something which is in itself intelligible to him, the text- 
book that demands acquiescence rather than stimulates inquiry is 
worse than useless. The books which are to be the pupils’ com- 
panions through such a course (books used for reference are another 
matter) ought to be constructed on quite different principles. 

Four elements at least should be combined in the desirable 
textbook: (i) a descriptive introduction designed to show the 
relevance of the proposed historical study to the world of to-day ; 
(ii) a set of problems for the pupil to investigate ; (iii) a quantity of 
factual material, relevant to the problems, clearly set out and 
indexed, but presented quite free from opinion and inference; 
(iv) references to other sources of information. To explain what is 
meant it may be useful to take an actual example. 

Let us suppose that pupils of, say, thirteen are to study the 
development of medicine and hygiene. The introduction might 
rouse interest by presenting some striking contrasts (such as an 
operating theatre to-day and a century ago) which remind the 
reader that enormous advances have been made in a comparatively 
short time. But, in spite of our progress, the fight against disease 
is far from won. It is true that dread diseases of other days, such 
as plague and leprosy, no longer afflict this country; yet an 
exhibition of familiar advertisements would imply that we are a 
nation of nervous wrecks, suffering from every complaint of the 
throat and nose, and sleepless but for the consolation of indispens- 
able beverages. Advertisements doubtless exaggerate, but 
influenza is no joke, and there are still several other diseases 
which baffle medical science. Meanwhile social conditions often 
prevent medical knowledge from taking effect. The problem of 
health and disease is a long way from solution, but it has shifted 
its ground. Inquiry might be stimulated by such preliminary 
questions as: Is the country healthier than the town? Curiosity 
might be roused by the fact that our own deliverance from plague 
was to a large extent accidental, and scientific knowledge followed 
later. Before proceeding further, interest could be excited by 
referring the pupil to sources where he can read one or two stirring 
stories, such as the epic of the Panama Canal. However the 
matter be handled, the introduction should show the pupil that 
there are problems to be investigated and what some of these 
problems are, and should also give him a glimpse of the pattern of 
decisive events upon which the whole history has been shaped (as, 
for instance, that anesthetics and antiseptics are fundamental to 
modern surgery). 

Next would come the problems to be worked upon. The aim 
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of the whole course will be to investigate the circumstances that 
have conditioned progress and retrogression, and to estimate our 
present position and prospects. But something much more 
specific than such a general indication will be needed by pupils 
who are to be left to work on their own. There must be questions 
directing attention to the different phases of the history; for 
instance : How did medical science emerge from magic? How was 
it that the best Greek ideas about medicine were lost for so many 
centuries? How does the growth of big towns affect problems of 
water supply and drainage? Questions such as these would be 
accompanied by sufficient information and allusion to make their 
implications clear. For instance, the question about the growth 
of towns would refer to the unhygienic customs of the Middle Ages 
and to the small size of medieval towns, to the difference between 
a town that is planned (e.g., by the Romans) and one that merely 
accumulates, and to the social ethics of the Industrial Revolution. 
The pupil would thus be prepared to interpret the rather un- 
expected fact that hygienic conditions in some towns were worse 
in the first half of the nineteenth century than at any other time. 
The reader would, of course, be referred to other parts of the book, 
and to other books, where the relevant material is available. 
Although the object would be as far as possible to confront the 
pupil with questions and the means to answer them, every class 
will be found to contain some pupils who are overtaxed by the 
“problem ” approach, but who will do very useful work of a 
descriptive or narrative type. For them, and in fact for all, 
there should be sufficient suggestions for purely descriptive studies 
—biographies of great men and such like. 

Another type of question would also be useful—the “ thread ” 
question, which gives the student something for which to be 
specially on the look-out through the whole course. Examples of 
this type might concern the relation between a people’s prevailing 
diseases and their climate and habits, and the extent to which 
medical practice has acted on the maxim: ‘“‘ Prevention is better 
than cure.” 

It is important that all these questions should be offered as 
suggestions for study, with alternative choices and the reminder 
that acknowledged authorities disagree on many things. That is 
to say, there should be no suggestion that the pupil is being con- 
fronted with a set exercise to which the ‘“‘ answers ” are right or 
wrong. Rather, he is being invited to write his own history of 
the subject, and the problems propounded are meant as a challenge 
rather than as a discipline. A certain informality of style 
(provided there is no suggestion of ‘“ being jolly with the kiddies ”) 
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would assist in creating the right impression, but the chief means 
of doing so would be the skilful use of the introduction to whet the 
appetite, the choice afforded to the pupil from among a variety of 
possible investigations, and the suggestion of different kinds of 
attractive practical work by means of which the pupils’ results 
may be registered (making illustrated charts, writing film scenarios, 
etc.). 

Se oteres the means used to stimulate study, the pupils’ 
attention should be specially directed towards the social aspects of 
the subject. Medicine, architecture, transport, for example, make 
valuable “ lines of development ”’; but the pupil is not necessarily 
expecting to become a physician, an architect or an engineer. In 
each case something of the pure science is necessary to understand- 
ing, and should not be shirked, but it is the reference to the human 
values that is chiefly to be sought. The chief purpose of studying 
medical history is to get an insight into the relation between health 
and social conditions. The study of transport is barren unless it 
implicates such diverse questions as ribbon development and 
international trade. Architecture should mean primarily the 
housing of the people (including the poor), and not merely a study 
of the evolution of structural principles, nor (as is too often the 
case) the mild admiration of medieval churches. 

The third section of the textbook (and the largest) would 
contain a carefully selected supply of factual material, indexed 
and free from opinion. There would be extracts from contem- 
porary documents, brief biographies, some statistical charts, 
pictures (wherever possible chosen in sets of two or more to 
illustrate contrasts and development), and so on. 

But, unless the book were inconveniently large and expensive, 
it could not contain all the material that the pupil would need. 
There should therefore be a fourth element (not, however, as a 
separate section), consisting of references to other sources of 
information—that is to say, books, museum exhibits, periodicals 
and, above all, accessible pictorial material such as museum post- 
cards and the pamphlets published to accompany School Broad- 
casts. 

The mention of statistics and pictures prompts a few final 
reflections on the subject of textbooks. In the first place, pages of 
continuous text are not the only form in which information can be 
presented. Nor is a mass of closely printed words a spectacle that 
arouses agreeable sensations in any normally constituted person. 
Information can often be conveyed more clearly, more economically, 
and more attractively by other means. Maps, charts and 
pictures can be used to give information in the first instance, and 
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not merely to “illustrate,” rather superfluously, something pre- 
sented in extenso in the text; nor are statistics dull when they 
present conveniently material which is indispensable to an 
inquiry that is in itself interesting. In short, the full page of 
printed text is the least compact and least easily assimilated means 
of presenting factual material. And, considering that children 
at school are still made to read far too much, and also to write far 
too much, any move towards a reduction of this twin evil ought to 
be welcomed in the interests of saner education. 

In the second place, if pictures are used for a more serious 
purpose than to relieve the monotony of a page of text, they must 
be very carefully chosen, and presented with detailed suggestions 
as to what can be learnt from them. In this way a great deal of 
useful work can be done from pictures alone, but the result is 
achieved only if the pictures are really used as the basis of com- 
parative study and inference, and not simply ‘“‘ handed round the 
class’ to provide a few minutes’ passing entertainment. For 
example, some work on these lines was arranged for the lowest class 
of a senior elementary school. The boys obtained all the necessary 
information from sets of pictures (mainly post-cards from the 
various museums). The class was divided into groups of four, 
and each group was provided with a set of pictures together with 
a typewritten sheet of instructions and questions. The careful 
planning of the question-sheet is essential to the success of the 
work; without it the children’s examination of the pictures is 
aimless and perfunctory. One or two examples will explain the 
method. In a course on the development of transport, one group 
had pictures of a horse-brougham, a very early motor-car, a Rolls 
Royce of 1910, and a modern streamlined car. A number of 
simple questions was provided, in order to make the boys realise 
(a) the influence of horse-drawn vehicles upon early motor-car 
design, and (b) the gradual modification of design in the interests 
of speed, simplicity and cheapness. In a course on Elizabethan 
London a group had pictures and instructions as follows: “ (1) 
Look at No. 1. It shows the extent of London three hundred 
years ago. Mark its limits on the map of modern London. (2) 
The map shown in No. | was drawn quite recently by someone 
living now. How could he know what London was like three 
hundred years before? Think about this before getting the 
next picture. (3) Nos. 2 and 3 show maps of London made 
about three hundred years ago. Read what is printed on No. 2 
(photograph of a tapestry). How many names of villages can 
you read on this map which are now part of London itself? . . .” 
And so on, When the groups have had time to do what is ex- 
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pected of them, they report orally, and the whole class has the 
benefit of the combined result. In the case of Elizabethan London, 
other groups studied the city gates, St. Paul’s (with and without 
the spire, and after the Fire), the Bridge and shipping, Cheapside 
(then and now), and the amusement centre at Bankside. 

A third reflection depends on the simple fact that a book can 
only be open at one place at a time, and can only be usefully read 
by one pupil ata time. That is to say, only | per cent. of a book 
of 200 pages can be “open,” and 99 per cent. is always being 
wasted. A book may contain enough pictures to occupy a whole 
class, but they can be seen only one at a time. A book is an 
unsociable way of storing material and is extremely inconvenient 
for class purposes unless many copies are available. The obvious 
moral is that we ought, for class use, to employ as much material 
as possible which is not subject to this disadvantage. The 
museums should be ransacked for post-cards, Mr. Airne’s booklets 
of pictures (3d. each at Woolworth’s) should be available for distri- 
bution in every classroom, the immense amount of pictorial material 
in the B.B.C. pamphlets should be collected and catalogued, and 
cuttings from periodicals should be stored loose in boxes labelled 
by topics. 


So far we have been concerned with sources of information and 
aids to study. No less important is the pupil’s own work—in 
particular his methods of recording his results. All pupils, how- 
ever young, ought to keep some lasting record of their work. 
Those who disapprove of “‘ notes” for the very young doubtless 
have in mind the weary pages of manuscript which so often 
represent a monument of forced labour and the tomb of historical 
curiosity. In reality “ making notes” can be very good fun, 
provided that continuous prose is used as little as possible and the 
possibilities of pictures, diagrams, maps and charts are fully 
appreciated. The chart, in fact, contains the principle of all good 
note-making, and chart-making is the best training for making 
notes. The aim of all charts is to present essential material in 
such a way that the meaning leaps to the eye; economical wording, 
apt illustration and diagram, and the visual pattern of the whole 
thing, should unite in that single purpose. Chart-making teaches 
selection, arrangement, emphasis, precision, simplicity. The pupil 
who has learnt to make charts will have no difficulty in making 
useful and presentable notes. Nor will note-making be a dull 
business for young pupils whose notes consist of diagrams, pictures, 
symbols, cartoons and so on, with a minimum of words. But when 


" The B.B.C. pamphlets represent a very good example of how, pictorial 
material should be selected and arranged so as to stimulate comparative study. 
No. 87.—vou. xxt. Q 
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chart-making is not introduced early, pupils hate making notes 
and make them badly, so that it is a lamentably familiar experience 
to find VIth-Form pupils whose notebooks are a confused mess, 
Once the pupil’s notebook is envisaged, not as pages of labori- 
ous manuscript, but as a series of charts with symbol and picture 
and pattern to enliven them and afford scope for ingenuity, two 
great advantages are apparent. In the first place, the scope for 
individual initiative is almost unlimited, and children will delight 
in devising attractive and original ways of setting forth their 
material. In the second place, it is evident that “‘ lines of develop- 
ment ”’ lend themselves especially to this kind of work ; evolution 
and continuity can be most effectively displayed by some kind of 
diagram, and the main lines of the evolutionary pattern are 
usually fairly easy to arrive at, so that the pupil has a task which 
is full of opportunities for variety and ingenuity without being 
discouragingly difficult. Children, unaided, can make admirable 
charts of the development of ships, dress, furniture, building styles 
and so on; but the same children might respond very poorly if 
told to produce a chart of English history in the nineteenth century. 
It is worth noticing that charts afford a graphic means of 
interrelating “lines of development ”’ that have been separately 
studied. An objection frequently brought against the “line” 
method is that the pupil may never succeed in integrating the 
“lines ” into a whole view of social development. Actually, this 
difficulty is more apparent than real; nor is this the point at which 
to discuss the various ways of overcoming it. But it is obvious 
that charts lend themselves to cross-reference—they are easily 
compared and recombined. Ifa number of developmental charts 
(on the same time-scale) are simply laid side by side, a general view 
of life in any particular period can be obtained by taking a cross- 
section. Such comparative study of separate “lines” is always 
valuable, and sometimes reveals unsuspected relationships. For 
instance, it may be observed that the discovery of efficient means 
of illumination and the widespread use of accurate clocks (without 
either of which our mechanised society would be impossible) belong, 
roughly speaking, to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. 
This is hardly the place for a detailed discussion of the tech- 
nique of chart-making, but reference may be made to the work of 
one school in particular which proves beyond all doubt that lower- 
and middle-school pupils can express themselves far better in 
terms of illustrated charts and cartoons than in other ways.' 
+ Kingsbury County School, My thanks are due to the head master for 


permission to refer to the work of the school, and also to Mr. E. W. Burbridge, 
the history master, for his kindness in allowing me to inspect his pupils’ work 
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The chart is here the normal method of recording work, and 
may be drawn in notebooks or on lengths of drawing-paper that 
fold up neatly like maps. Besides recording work done in class, 
many pupils voluntarily prepare charts in their spare time, 
illustrating the historical development of things that happen to 
interest them, such as motor-cars, furniture (by the daughter of 
a cabinet-maker), means of illumination and so on. An innova- 
tion now being tried is the acceptance of illustrated charts as part 
of the examination in the junior forms. 

There is considerable variety in the kinds of chart made. 
Some are constructed on a “ time-line ’”’ as framework; others, 
more fanciful, prefer the symbol of a road or river along which to 
mark the stages of development. Some are systematically illus- 
trated with realistic drawings, or with printed pictures collected 
from various sources and pasted on. Others prefer symbolic 
drawings and evolve a kind of graphic shorthand or develop in the 
direction of the allegorical cartoon. It should be remarked that 
symbolism gives plenty of scope to the pupil who “ can’t draw,” 
since ingenuity rather than technical skill is needed. ‘‘ Pin-men ” 
are useful and effective for this purpose, and can be very expressive. 
For example, a “ pin-man” raising a hammer over a cogwheel 
might stand for the machine-smashing movement of the early 
nineteenth century. It is notable that these children take readily 
to pictorial and diagrammatic methods, and very few are deterred 
by alleged lack of artistic ability. There is, however, nothing to 
prevent the more literary pupil from using verbal description. In 
fact, a few of the charts are really essays, the paragraphs of which 
are carefully disposed with an eye tovisual pattern and the “shape” 
of the historical development. But in these cases it is interesting 
to observe the beneficial influence of the chart idea upon work 
that would otherwise be an ordinary piece of “ composition.” 

A last fact worth emphasising is that the children’s power of 
verbal expression appears to be promoted rather than discouraged 
by the use of vivid, graphic methods in place of the usual inter- 
minable writing. In fact, it seems clear that the average pupil 
suffers from a kind of word-fatigue owing to an excess of reading 
and writing. When, on the other hand, this unnatural burden is 
removed, the play of the imagination in the realm of pictorial 
representation seems to act as a positive stimulus to speech, much 
as, in a different field, the use of mime has been shown to foster 
the pupil’s literary power. M. V. C. Jerrreys. 


“ce 


on various occasions. The history syllabus at this school, consisting almost 
on of “ lines of development,” was described in a previous article (December 
). 


Q2 





MEMORANDUM ON ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXTBOOKS 


Summary of Contents 


I. The Function of Textbook Illustrations. , 
(a) As a source of information. 
(b) As an aid to the imagination. 


II, The Most Important Function of the Illustration is to be a Source of 
Historical Information. 
Historical and educational reasons supporting this conclusion. 


Some Points relating to the Main Types of Illustration. 
(a) Photographs of archzological and museum objects. 
(6) Photographs of sites, buildings, etc. 

(c) Reproductions of contemporary pictures, MSS., etc. 
(d) Reproductions of portraits. 

(e) Reconstructions from evidence. 

(f) Maps, diagrams and time-charts. 


Principles governing the Selection of Illustrations. 
(a) Authenticity—the picture as an historical document. 
(6) Informative value. 
(c) Relation to text—the picture as an integral part of the text and not 
as a mere adjunct. 
(d) Relation to activity—the right use of illustrations always related to 
the activity of the child. 


The Position of the Illustration in the Text. 


I. The Function of Textbook Illustrations 


Pictures of various types play an increasingly important 
part in the make-up of historical textbooks to-day. It is 
desirable, therefore, to define clearly the function of such illustra- 
tions. It would appear from current publications that two 
distinct purposes must be distinguished :— 

(a) There is the picture which serves as a source of precise 
and detailed historical information. 

(b) There is the picture which gives an artist’s version of some 
specific incident in the text, and is designed to be an aid to the 
imagination. 

The first is usually, though not always, of a contemporary 
character; the second is always imaginative. The first is most 
truly regarded as an integral part of the text ; the second repeats 
through another medium the scene already related in the text. 
At its best, which is rare, the second type—the imaginative 
picture—undoubtedly serves also the function of the first type, 
but if a real criterion for the judgment of illustrations is to be 
established, the two functions must be clearly distinguished. 
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Il. The Most Important Function of the Illustration is to be a 
Source of Historical Information 


Both for historical and educational reasons the verdict to-day 
is given increasingly in favour of the first type of picture. 

(a) The imaginative picture must always be regarded as 
historically doubtful. Even where the several details may be 
shown to be correct, the whole composition and feeling of the 
scene is subjective. In the case of the more superficial of such 
drawings in textbooks, it may be argued that the child might 
better interpret the scene himself. 

On the other hand, there is available to-day, from museum 
and other sources, a wealth of pictorial material which is of an 
authentic, and usually of an objective, character. As a source 
of concrete and precise information such material is often clearly 
superior to mere verbal description. 

(6) The lavish use of imaginative pictures is not in accord with 
the latest educational developments. The child to-day is en- 
couraged to make his own creation of the imagination—whether 
in pictorial illustration, play or pageant—rather than to accept 
the scene secondhand, as seen through the eyes of another artist. 
It is a matter of classroom experience that when creative work 
is afoot, such pictures cramp and confine, rather than help. 

On the other hand, for the creation of historical scenes the 
child must have the necessary ingredients. He needs a rich 
store of pictorial information, on clothes, houses, furniture, etc., 
upon which he may draw for detail when he would furnish his 
scene and set his stage for the incident in his imagination. 


III. Some Points relating to the Main Types of Illustration 


(a) Photographs of archxological and museum objects. It 
should be borne in mind that the correct description of these often 
presents problems with which only the archeologist or expert 
is competent to deal. 

(6) Photographs of existing historical sites, buildings, etc. 
These are usually most valuable when they show the monument 
in relation to its geographical setting, especially if accompanied 
by a plan showing its relation to ancient roads, rivers, ete. 
Photographs from the air are often the most effective, and might be 
increasingly used. A valuable use of the modern photograph is 
to emphasise present-day connections with historical monuments. 

(c) Reproductions of contemporary pictures, MSS., maps, 
etc. Since the subjective element enters into all representations 
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of scenes, it should be remembered that even contemporary 
drawings may err, and that there are pitfalls, for instance, 
connected with the use of 11th century Anglo-Saxon drawings. 

(d) Reproductions of portraits. The choice of these is often 
careless or faulty. A number of portraits, drawings, engravings, 
etc., exist which purport to represent people of historical import- 
ance, though in many cases it can be definitely proved that they do 
not do so. Whenever possible, portraits known to be contem- 
porary with the sitter should be chosen, whilst engravings of a 
later date should be particularly avoided unless these are known 
to be from a contemporary original. In any case, secure identifi- 
cation of sitters is a highly technical matter, but far more effective 
use could be made of three main sources of reference, (1) the 
National Portrait Gallery Catalogue, (2) the British Museum 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits (6 volumes), (3) the Dictionary of 
National Biography (the articles, when they treat of portraits, are 
reliable). 

(e) Reconstructions from authentic evidence (e.g. drawings of 
buildings reconstructed from existing remains). These are to be 
distinguished from purely imaginative illustrations, since they 
aim, not at representing incidents, but at completing the know- 
ledge of objects or places for which substantial evidence exists. 
Good reconstructions are invaluable, since the incompleteness of 
ruins, or broken museum objects, is often unsatisfactory to 
children. A valuable use of the reconstruction is to set it side 
by side with an illustration of the actual remains upon which 
it is based and thus to encourage discussion of the reconstruc- 
tion method. 

(f) Diagrams, historical maps and time-charts. Maps in 
a textbook should never attempt to replace those of a good 
historical ,atlas, which should always be at hand during the 
history lesson. Each map should deal as simply as possible with 
a single topic, in close conjunction with the text. The influence 
of physical features upon history should be made clear wherever 
this is of primary importance. Diagrams are not needed in large 
numbers, since their aim should be to suggest what can be done 
by teachers and children. The making of a simple diagram is a 
useful and interesting exercise within the capacity of most children. 
Some hints as to method may be gained by a study of some 
recent films in which the moving diagram is used. Time-charts 
are better omitted from the textbook as they are of far greater 
value if made in the classroom. 

(g) There would seem to be a case for admitting the purely 
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imaginative picture occasionally. This needs to be outstandingly 
good, however, to justify its use. Historical pictures, such as 
those in the House of Lords or the Royal Exchange, have a value 
of their own which the little drawing, made especially for the 
textbook, seldom has. All imaginative pictures should be very 
clearly labelled as such. 


IV. Principles governing the Selection of Illustrations 


(a) Authenticity. If the illustration be regarded as above 
all things a source of information, then it follows that the first 
essential must always be authenticity. The picture must be 
regarded as an historical document from which observations and 
deductions may safely be made. In every case the source of the 
illustration should be most fully indicated, and redrawings or 
reconstructions so labelled. Such notes on sources often stimulate 
questions, and lead to valuable discussion on the whole apparatus 
of historical knowledge and the arrangement of museum collections, 
etc. The practice of inserting brief notes on the authenticity of 
the objects reproduced as part of the list of illustrations, or as 
a separate commentary on the illustrations, is found in a certain 
number of recent publications. The extension of this practice 
would go a long way towards achieving the end which this 
memorandum seeks. 

The point is often raised that children find contemporary 
illustrations of earlier periods merely odd and amusing in their 
grotesque character and lack of proportion. Some contemporary 
drawings are quite unsuitable, and many are too indistinct to be 
of value. The best examples, however, as for instance from the 
Luttrell Psalter, are unsurpassed for interest and for atmosphere. 
Younger children, who themselves draw frequently in a somewhat 
medieval style, do not yet notice the oddities. Older ones can 
realise their value as sources and treat them as such. Between 
the two ages, there is probably a period in the middle school 
when medieval drawings, at least, are not really appreciated. 
It should be emphasised that re-drawing in clear line is frequently 
necessary with such material. 

(6) Informative Value. The illustration must make a sub- 
stantial contribution to knowledge. Illustrations which are 
too small, too indistinct or too trivial, to yield any precise 
information, had much better be omitted altogether. 

(c) Relation to Text. Illustrations should be regarded as 
an integral part of the text, and not as a mere adjunct. It 
follows that selection can only be made either by the writer of 
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the book, or in closest conjunction with him. Often the text 
should be introduced by, or built round, a specific illustration; 
or again, verbal description of a costume, building, etc., should 
be omitted or cut down as redundant, and observation directed 
instead to the picture. One of the most usual faults of a text- 
book is redundancy, because the correct relation between text and 
illustrations is not observed. 

In considering this relation, it would seem that sometimes 
the illustrations should govern the text, and sometimes the text 
the illustrations. The first is probably true, especially of books 
for Juniors up to about nine years. Educational practice to-day 
is showing that such children can acquire a great amount of 
exact historical information, particularly connected with concrete 
objects and specific situations, but that they do so far more 
through the study of things or of pictures than through verbal 
description. It follows, therefore, that for such ages a picture- 
book with the text as a brief commentary is extremely valuable. 
The phenomenal sale of cheap history picture-books bears this out. 

On the other hand, as the proportion of text to pictures 
increases progressively up the school, the illustrations should be 
governed more and more by the requirements of the text. They 
must be absolutely relevant and, where possible, they should 
appear at the right point in the text. The random selection of 
a few more illustrations to be scattered indiscriminately through 
the text, because the author has not chosen enough, is a practice 
which must be condemned. 

In the higher stages, an important use of the pictorial method 
is the representation in diagrammatic or symbolic form of ideas, 
movements or institutions. This method plays a valuable 
part in the introduction of the child to abstractions and to 
abstract language. 

(d) Relation to Activity. The right use of illustrations is 
always related to some activity of the child. The exact study 
of the picture should usually be guided by directed observation 
or comments, either in the text or immediately below the 
illustration. If the book includes suggestions for exercises, 
or “Things to do,” these may well be related to the pictures 
as much as to the text. Thus an imaginary conversation may be 
written between people in an Egyptian mural painting, or a 
medieval agricultural scene. The investigation of modern 
processes in cloth-making may follow an examination of pictures 
relating to the earlier stages of the industry. Again, two pictures 
of a London street, a hundred years ago and to-day, may lead 
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to an exhaustive list of contrasts. Equally well, models to make 
or experiments to try may be based on illustrations. Exercises 
in contrasts, in critical comparisons and in progressive develop- 
ments can most usefully be set on illustrations. 


V. The Position of the Illustration in the Text 


Illustrations should be placed as far as possible at the point 
in the text where logically they should be studied. For younger 
children particularly, pictures inset in the text, necessitating 
broken and uneven lines of print, are not desirable, since they 
disturb the mechanism of reading. A half-page illustration, 
with the relevant text set clearly below or above, or a whole 
page illustration opposite the appropriate page, represent the 
most satisfactory arrangements. 

A good many photographs and line drawings must necessarily 
be in black and white. Colour, however, has a great fascination, 
and the development of modern colour processes makes it in- 
creasingly possible to represent authentic historical objects in 
something approaching their original colour. Here, again, 
accuracy in reproduction is most desirable. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE removal of the central office of the Association to 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, has been carried out with a minimum of inconvenience, 
The new rooms provide adequate accommodation for the secretariate 
and the library, while a suitable room is available for Council and 
other meetings. The committee responsible for the choice can be 
complimented for their solution of a difficult preblem in a way which 
preserves the advantages of good accommodation in a central position 
on reasonable terms. 

* * * * * * 


THE thirty-second Annual General Meeting will be held at King’s 
College, London, from 5-8 January 1938. An interesting programme 
of meetings and social engagements is being arranged. The Annual 
Address will be given by Mr. Ramsay Muir, who will speak on “ The 
New Era in History,’ and there will be two discussion meetings. 
The first, on “The Importance of Medieval Studies in the Teaching 
of History ’’ will be opened with an address on “ The Approach to 
Medieval England”’ by Professor D. C. Douglas. The second will 
be devoted to a discussion on “ The Place of the Wireless Lesson in 
History Teaching and How Best to Use It.” 

As the Economic History Society is holding its meeting in the same 
week, the opportunity has been taken to arrange a joint meeting on 
Tuesday, 4 January, at three o’clock, when the subject for discussion 
will be “ The Open-Field System.” At 4.30 there will be an exhibition 
of the Gaumont British Instructional Film on The Open Fields at 
Laxton. This was shown at the Hull meeting of the Association, and 
was much praised as a teaching medium. 

* * ok * * * 


WE are asked to state that owing to a clash in the dates of school 
and university terms, it has been found quite impossible to arrange 
for the Easter Revision Course at Aberystwyth announced in our last 
number, The Council has expressed the hope that Professor Treharne 
may be able to make arrangements to continue the experiment at a 


later date. 
a a at a BS ae 


For the benefit of members using the Association vacation tours, 
we give a preliminary notice of probable arrangements for 1938. 
In the Easter vacation Professor and Mrs. Dobson hope to lead the 
German tour postponed from this year. In the Summer vacation 
Mr. McIntyre will lead a tour in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
Professor Hamilton Thompson has promised to arrange one in 
Burgundy. Other suggested summer plans include a walking tour of 
the Roman Wall, and a tour of Essex organised by Miss G. Stretton. 

* * E * * * 


Tue British Records Association held its fifth annual meeting 
and conference in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
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House, Piccadilly, W.1, on Monday, 15 November 1937. The sessions 
were attended by an even larger number of individual members and 
representatives of institutions than in previous years, a fact which 
tends to suggest a steadily growing appreciation of the importance of 
ves. 

“ the conference, over which Sir Frederic Kenyon presided, 
Miss K. Major introduced, as the first subject for discussion, “* The 
Census of Parochial Documents : an account of some of the practical 
methods adopted in various localities.’ Afterwards Mr. KE. A. B. 
Barnard spoke on “ The Use and Abuse of Old Inventories.” 

At the afternoon meeting, Dr. H. Idris Bell read a paper on “‘ The 
Sanctity of the Archive Group,” and this was followed by one on “ The 
Writing of History From Business Records” by Professor G. N. Clark. 

By the kind invitation of the Worshipful Company of Skinners, 
a reception was held at Skinners’ Hall in the evening, and for the 
oceasion the Records Preservation Section arranged a remarkable 
exhibition of ‘‘ Notable documents from private muniments.”’ 

The new Technical Section of the Association, which is intended to 
assist the archivist with practical problems relating to his documents 
and repository, was inaugurated at a meeting held at the Public Record 
Office on the following morning. 

* ok * * * ok 


Wir the issue of its volume for 1935-61 the British Society of 
Franciscan Studies comes to anend. The society has been abandoned 
very reluctantly, but several considerations have contributed to make 
the decision inevitable, amongst them being the stern realities of the 
financial situation, failure to find a successor to the general editor, 
and the feeling that as most of the sources of primary interest in Fran- 
ciscan history have now been edited the Society has exhausted those 
plans its resources justify it in undertaking. That the Society has 
done much, not merely for Franciscan studies but for medieval history 
as a whole, will not be questioned by anyone familiar with the nineteen 
volumes of publications produced since 1908,? and the decision to end 
its existence will not be made more acceptable by Dr. Little’s wistful 
meditations (in his introduction to this last volume) upon work that 
might yet be done for the furtherance of Franciscan studies. As he 
hints, however, such suggestions are for a society better endowed with 
this world’s goods than a Franciscan society ought to be. There 
perhaps is an incentive for some new project. If so, one of the first 
requirements will be the discovery of another Dr. Little. For thirty 
years he has acted as general editor and chairman of committee, and 
we should like to take this opportunity of expressing appreciation of 
his admirable work. His workmanship is in evidence in this last 
volume of the Society’s publications as it was in the first volume in 
1908. He contributes papers on “ Illuminated Manuscripts” and 
Sculpture and Miscellaneous ’”’ to a collection which includes dis- 
cussions on “ Franciscan influence in English Medieval Wall Painting ”’ 
(Professor E. W. Tristram), “ Screen Paintings” (Rev. W. W. Lillie), 

Franciscan Saints in English Medieval Glass and Embroidery ” 
(Rev. C. Woodforde), “‘ The Seals of the Franciscans ” (H. S. Kingsford). 


* Franciscan History and Legend in English Medieval Art, od. A. G. Little. 
1937. xix + 119 pp. + 53 plates, Manchester University Press, 21s. 
- a For list see the above volume, and for an account of the Society’s work see 
Franciscan Essays, 11. Extra Ser. III, ed. F. C. Burkitt, H. BE. Goad and A. G. 
Little, 1932. 
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And someone must have had a joyous experience spending the funds in 
the production of such a beautifully illustrated volume. 


* * * * *” * 


In recent years there has been a growing interest in the problems 
connected with the production of school textbooks. One question in 
particular, the provision of suitable illustrations, has received close 
notice from the Association. We drew attention in our last number to 
one proof of this interest when we announced the appearance of three 
sets of Historical Pictures, and the Council has since expressed its 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. F. J. Weaver, the editor of this 
series. In this number we publish yet another sign of the activities 
of the Illustrations Committee. This Memorandum on Illustrations 
will undoubtedly interest many readers, and those who have suggestions 
to offer are invited to send them to Mr. C. H. Gerred, Chairman of the 
Illustrations Committee. 


* * ok *” * * 


The following pamphlets have recently been issued :— 


Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXVI. Ed. F. J. Routledge, 
M.A., B.Litt. 

109. A Brief Bibliography of Scottish History for the Use of Teachers. Henry W. 
Meikle, M.A., D.Litt. 


Price to non-members ls. 7d. and 1s, ld. respectively (post free), 
Members may obtain extra copies at 10d. and 7d. each respectively, 
post free, from the offices of the Association. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“Tae TEACHING OF History aT ATHENS COLLEGE, 1933-1937 ” 


Proressor CHaRILAOS LaGoupakis writes from 23 Bucharest St., 
Athens :— 


I am enclosing my report of the History Department of Athens 
College, which might be of interest to the Historical Association. 
Athens College corresponds to your Eton College in England. Our 
students graduate about the age 18 to 19. Athens College organised 
on the basis of a Greek Gymnasium stands between an American 
Preparatory School and the so-called Junior College :— 


In the general attempt to improve teaching methods at Athens College and 
introduce up-to-date principles of education in Greece, the subject of history— 
because of its nature and treatment—was among the first to be taken into 
consideration by the Curriculum Committee four years ago. The history courses 
were then subordinated to the teaching of ancient and modern Greek languages. 
Moreover the subject was taught through a single textbook, based on direct 
recitation in class. There was no concentrated work done in history. 

With the new arrangement, however, history was placed on grounds of its 
own, with an entirely new method of teaching and studying the subject. The 
main work in history was concentrated within the last three years of the Upper 
School, to be taught four periods a week in the Classical School and three times a 
week in the Science School. In addition, two periods a week for each class was 
assigned for a supervised history study. It was also provided that history in the 
first, second, third and fourth Gymnasium classes be taught once a week as an 
auxiliary lesson to the study of ancient Greek for the better appreciation of the 
classics. 

Dropping the textbook as the sole medium of teaching history, the uNrT 
PLAN was introduced. It is based on the principle that history represents a 
unity in human activities which have found expression into the great movements 
of mankind in the past, and it seeks to cultivate a historical sense through the 
stress of casual forces in history. A historical proportion is maintained, and the 
idea of continuity is emphasised. The object is to help the student appreciate 
the present and acquire an intelligent attitude towards the great problems that 
confront humanity. The system also includes a training in research work for 
the — of a fuller understanding of the nature of historical fact and evidence. 

cting upon these considerations, the following scheme of procedure was 
devised and put to operation : 


1. The single textbook was replaced by the use of a historical library, from 
which students would work out their assigned ‘‘ unit.” 

2. A special mimeographed guide to the subject-matter is prepared by the 
teacher in charge of the course—the so-called ‘‘ unit ’—-which covers a week’s 
work. It contains the following : 


(a) A brief statement of the problem presented in the historical unit 
under study—the ‘‘ Prolegomena.”’ 

(6) A syllabus or an outline of the subject assigned. 

(c) A bibliography of Required Readings and a general bibliography 
for research and further study. 

(d) A historical map exercise covering the main event or an important 
feature of the subject. 

(e) A list of problems, one of which is assigned to each student as a 
weekly thesis. 

The outstanding characteristic of the ‘‘ unit” is its elasticity. It fits the 
needs and intellectual abilities of each student in class, taking also into con- 
sideration the language factor—degree of linguistic knowledge and variety of 

8 used, such as Greek, English, French and German, 
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Another phase of flexibility in the system is the duration of an assigned 
‘‘ unit,” which covers five to six periods of instruction (usually a week’s time) 
including the study periods. This arr ment provides a certain freedom to 
the student in having a longer period in which to prepare the work, as contrasted 
with the prevalent custom of a new assignment at each meeting of the class. 

Classroom work during the week consists of an exposition of the subject, 
organised discussion on important points and of oral presentation of as many as 
= student reports. None of the old form of recitation of ‘‘ saying the 

esson.” The unit’s work is submitted to test in writing, and that as an oppor. 
tunity for the student to find out for himself how well he has mastered the subject 
and is able to think over historical fact. 

The history-study periods provide an opportunity to supervise the method of 
studying history and manner of conducting research. Thus, students have the 
opportunity to examine intelligently the books they wish to use, and, with the 
assistance of the teacher, overcome their technical difficulties. The exercises 
are so designed as to make students think and do their own original work. They 
are not simple questions to which ready answers are found in the texts, but 
eens in which any one or a combination of the following functions 
is required : synthesis, comparison, interpretation, analysis, criticism, verification, 
abstraction, compilation, synchronisation, etc. It is not expected from students 
of this age and class to do very advanced work in history. The aim, however, 
is to transmit a scientific attitude towards the study of history, without losing 
sight of the fact that elementals should be mastered as thoroughly as possible. 

The Upper School courses in history cover the following periods: Prehistoric 
Times, Civilisation of the Ancient Eastern Peoples, Ancient Greece, the Rise and 
Decline of Rome, Medieval Europe, Byzantium, Modern History, and Modern 
Greece. These courses are designed for Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes 
of the Classical and Science Departments. A course in Commercial History 
(conducted in English) is given to the Sophomores of the Commercial School; 
and an orientation course in Ancient Greek Civilisation (conducted in English) 
is offered to special students from abroad. The latter two courses do not come, 
strictly speaking, within the system analysed above. 

Courses conducted in Greek (Ancient Greece, Byzantium and Modern Greek 
History) are taught by Professor Nicephorus Eleopoulos, graduate from the 
Philological Department of the University of Athens. The rest of the courses 
mentioned above are offered in English by Professor Charilaos Lagoudakis, 

uate from the Department of History and International Relations of Clerk 

Jniversity. 

Students in the upper classes have had practically the same ground in history 
covered from the fourth Demotic School (Grammar School) to the fourth 
Gymnasium (High School) in elemental courses. During these first seven school 
years history is taught one period a week, by teachers of ancient and modern 
Greek. A special effort, however, is made in the Lower School to do the best 
with this single hour a week of history. The Supervisor of History — 
on the Lower School Council seeks to co-ordinate the teaching of history in al 
classes and establish a co-operation between the two cross sections of the College, 
with the aim of preparing students suitably for the higher classes. y 

The system was applied as an experiment progressively, starting first with the 
Sophomore class in 1933-4. The encouraging results of the first year, fully 
justified its extention to the Junior and Senior classes during the following two 
years. : 

By the end of the second year it became evident, owing to the accumulation 
of material and the increase of students, that the Department of History needed 
an assistant to handle books, help during the supervised study periods, and follow 
up certain details in administering the system. As such, a part-time assistant 
was engaged during the third year—namely, Messrs. Adossides and Phildisakos, 
former saaidestan of Athens College, succeeding each other. For the fourth year 
a full and regular assistant was engaged in the person of Mr. Panagopoulos, 
graduate from the Law School of the University of Athens, who has greatly 
contributed to a smoother operation of the system. ; ; 

Students have more than enjoyed the present arrangements. The satisfaction 
" derived from thinking over historical fact and the attraction of research gave them 
a practical purpose in the study of history. On the other hand, history became a 
serious course, no longer an ‘‘ easy lesson ”’—a fact appreciated by the students 
themselves. The lesson acquired thus the dignity it deserves and became of 
real cultural and practical value. ; 

To emphasise the importance of history and create an atmosphere conducive 
to the study of the subject, arrangements have been made for a “* history room. 
The usual classroom desks have been replaced by long and spacious tables. 
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All the history books are attractively arranged in book cases around the walls of 
the room. And all the history maps, charts, illustrations and pictures are 
conveniently displayed for the use of the students. A special bulletin is placed 
near the entrance of the room, where newspaper and magazine articles are posted. 
Clippings thus displayed are brought in by the students themselves, and have a 
direct connection with the week’s work. The newspaper material is utilised not 
only to increase interest in the work, but to have the students acquire the habit of 
using a newspaper intelligently. A certain part of the room is also used to exhibit 
the work of the students, such as historical maps, charts, diagrams, drawings, etc. 

Care is taken not to over-decorate the room, and material displayed is changed 
often. Thus the history room has an atmosphere of simplicity and freshness, 
giving added pleasure to the study of history. All history lessons of the Upper 
School and supervised study periods are heldin the ‘‘ History Room.” 

The ‘‘ History Room ”’ is open to all students of the College. And the teacher 
in charge and the assistant of the Department are always present during the day 
to meet students privately or in group, and discuss with them their general problems 
and help them solve their difficulties. 

A good historical library being essential for the new system, special efforts 
have been made to acquire a historical collection of books to serve the needs of 
both students and teachers. When the method was first put in force, historical 
volumes numbered about 500. Since then the collection has been steadily 
increasing. At present there are 2115 volumes, about two-thirds of which are 
in English. Greek books total to about 600, and a few French and German volumes 
are also included. 

While the Department of History now possesses a working history library, 
the gaps are many; and this, owing to the fact that most of the books were 
acquired through gifts. Starting last year, however, an amount of about $300 
is appropriated each year for the purchase of history books of immediate need. 
This fund is raised from the history fees paid by all students of the upper three 
classes. Of course book gifts are encouraged, and even students themselves have 
brought in books for the history library. 

During the present year about 10,000 books have been given out to ninety-five 
students from the history room. This figure represents actually the use of about 
1200 different volumes from the total books in the history-room. A special 
system of handling books has been devised to guarantee the availability of books 
at any short notice. With the fuller development of the historical library books 
will be used with greater convenience. 

Looking forward to the building up of a historical library in its broadest sense, 
periodical, newspaper and pamphlet literature is most carefully preserved and 
classified. Historical documents are also collected. A special feature of the 
historical library is the collection of medieval and modern Greek history, with 
special emphasis on travel books written by foreigners who have visited Greece 
during the past five centuries. 

While no special course in American history is offered at present, we have a 
good collection of books on American history and civilisation for the use of our 
students and friends of the College in Athens. It is hoped that Athens College 
will some day possess the finest collection in Greece of books that deal with 
American affairs. 

The first three years in the application of the above progressive method of 
teaching history represent a period of experimentation and adaptation. The 
past year was a stage of transition. And now, entering upon a new cycle, the 
Department of History is engaged in checking up shortcomings and examining 
carefully the materials needed, such as maps, uate, books, pictures, etc. A 
special cross-reference historical catalogue is also being made which will include 
analytically the contents of books and historical articles in periodicals. 

Broadly speaking, the Department of History aims at perfecting a model 
system for the teaching of history in Greece. It keeps in touch with develop- 
ments abroad in the field of history, and reckons present conditions and needs 
of Greece with respect to historical training. The experience of history teachers 
at Athens College will eventually lead to the publication of up-to-date manuals 
needed for the proper instruction of the subject. 













HISTORICAL REVISION 
LXXXIITI.—Tue CaABInet IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY } 


THE problem of interpreting the development and significance of 
the Cabinet in the eighteenth century is, in brief, this: we know 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notre: 1889, the date of Morley’s Walpole, with its 
valuable seventh chapter, was perhaps the beginning of useful treatment of the 
subject. But publications treating directly of the matter, from the point of 
view of the machinery of government, may be dated, for convenience, from the 
first edition (1892) of W. R. Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution, vol. 
u. The fourth edition (1935), by A. Berriedale Keith, patches it a little in its 
discussion of the Cabinet. Detailed study commenced with Professor Wolfgang 
Michael’s first volume (1896, second edition, 1921), Englische Geschichte im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert (translated, 1936, under the title The Beginnings of the 
Hanoverian Dynasty). His third volume (1934) contains (pp. 546-92) his con- 
clusions on the Cabinet. Its translation is proceeding under the supervision of 
Professor L. B. Namier. 

W. M. Torrens, A History of Cabinets (two vols., 1894), is political rather than 
constitutional. Its lack of authorities makes it of little value for our purpose. 
M. T. Blauvelt, Development of Cabinet Government (1902), is an American sum- 
mary of the now out-moded point of view. Halsbury, Laws of England, vol. vit 
(1909), has only a brief section on the Cabinet in this period, and the second 
(Hailsham) edition, vol. v1 (1932), pp. 626-40, is naturally concerned principally 
with modern cabinet government. 

D. A. Winstanley entered the field with ‘‘ George III and his First Cabinet ” 
in Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xv11 (1902), followed by his ‘‘ Personal and Party Govern- 
ment ” (1910) and ‘‘ Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition ” (1912). 

Between 1912 and 1917 there appeared a series of articles beginning with that 
of H. W. V. Temperley, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxvut (1912), pp. 682-99, ‘‘ Inner 
and Outer Cabinet and Privy Council, 1689-1783; and continued by W. Michael, 
Zeitschrift fir Politik, vol. v1 (1913), pp. 549-93, ‘‘ Die Entstehung der Kabinetts- 
regierung in England”; Sir William Anson, Hng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxrx (1914), 
pp- 56-78, ‘‘ The Cabinet in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” and 
yp. 325-7, ‘‘The Development of the Cabinet, 1688-1760,’ commenting on 
Sosdnoenr E. R. Turner’s two articles with the same title in Amer. Hist. Rev., 
vol, xvu (1912-3), pp. 751-68 and vol. xrx (1913-4), pp. 27-43. 

Mr. Temperley deo together the threads of the controversy and presented 
another suggestion to support his now modified view in Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. 
xxx1 (1916), pp. 291-6, ‘‘A Note on Inner and Outer Cabinets...’ But 
Professor Turner remained critical in Hng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx (1917), pp. 
192-203, ‘‘ The Cabinet in the Eighteenth Century.” His views are to be found, 
at length, in his Privy Council, 1603-1784 (vol. u, 1928) and The Cabinet Council, 
1622-1784, the second volume of which was published posthumously (1932) 
with an introduction (pp. ix—xviii), by Professor E. R. Adair, briefly reviewing 
the literature of the controversy. R. R. Sedgwick, in a striking article, Eng. 
Hist, Rev., vol. xxxtv (1919), pp. 290-302, **The Inner Cabinet from 1739 to 
1741,” joined Mr. Temperley in dating thegeonfidential cabinet earlier than 
Professor Turner’s hesitant c, 1745. The perplexing years 1731-42 were ex- 
amined by Paul Vaucher, Robert Walpole et . politique de Fleury (1924), but the 
constitutional features are merely incidental to the main theme. : 

The argument was given a new twist, as, indeed, were all studies of English 
government in the eighteenth century, by Professor L. B. Namier in his remarkable 
two volumes T'he Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (1929) and by 
his England in the Age of the American Revolution (1930). From another angle, 
M. A. Thomson, Seoretaries of State, 1681-1782 (1932), is very useful. W. Ivor 
Jennings, Cabinet Government (1936), is concerned only with the subject since 
1832, 

Both Professor Namier’s Ford’s Lectures (1933) and the volumes on the 
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that earlier and, in the main, Whig historians, with the popular 
assistance of Disraeli, so distorted the question that their view is no 
longer acceptable. But no generally satisfactory substitute has been 

oduced, and the Whig ghost has been laid only to make its absence 
elt. The lack of precise nomenclature and practice by contemporaries 
increases the difficulty. Apart from Professor Turner’s uncompleted 
monograph, the printed contributions are scattered in articles or 
hidden in works not directly concerned with the problem. The 
aim of this article is to rehearse some of the arguments put forward 
upon disputed points and to attempt to integrate the scattered 
conclusions. But the revision is essentially tentative, for it is based 
—with the exception of Professor Namier’s Ford’s Lectures—solely 
upon the published material relevant to a solution of the problem. 
The intention is merely to suggest a possible interpretation and to 
point out the ambiguities which still surround any discussion of the 
epigenesis of the Cabinet. 

There are four main questions in dispute, though they may only 
be separated for convenience, for they are interrelated and each, in 
addition, has its own attendant problems. First, the nineteenth- 
century interpretation of the constitutional powers of the Crown in 
the preceding century was an example of retrospective wish-fulfilment, 
and more modern historians have abandoned the habit of hissing 
George III as the villain of a Whig melodrama. The constitutional 
position of the Crown must be deduced without such facile acceptance 
of the dubious. Secondly, this doubt about the Crown naturally 
envelops any examination of the associated question of the evolution 
and recognition of the idea of a Prime Minister. Thirdly, concerning 
the Cabinet which really framed policy, and from which the modern 
Cabinet is derived, there are several controversial issues: the date of 
its separation from the larger body, membership of which became an 
honour entailing no governmental duties; its function and its 
membership; and the recognition of its separate organisation. 
Lastly, the development of the conception of collective responsibility 
was obviously retarded so long as there were merely nominal members 
of the Cabinet, and the question of individual responsibility is 
complicated by uncertainty whether responsibility was owed to the 
Crown, to the Courts or to Parliament. 

The modern Cabinet is normally formed by the leader of the 
dominant party in the House of Commons, after summons by the 
King, whose constitutional power of choice in the matter is still in 
dispute, but is necessarily restricted. The examples of 1923 and 1931 
suggest that it remains in an attenuated form. Cabinet ministers 





eighteenth century in The Oaford History of England, by Professors Basil Williams 
and G. S. Veitch, have not yet been published, but Gietaner Williams’s views 
may be gleaned from his Pitt (two volumes, 1913) and his Stanhope (1932), while 
this revision has greatly benefited by Professor Veitch’s suggestions. 

There is no account for the eighteenth century similar to E. R. Adair, The 
Sources for the History of the Council in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1924). Some help may be found in the Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1911, which includes Professor Turner’s notes on Sources for the H tstory 
of the English Cabinet in the Highteenth Century (vol. 1, pp. 89-98) and the a 
Sources may be found most conveniently in the bibliography (pp. 413-49) of his 
Cabinet Council, vol. 11, which does not, howéver, pretend to completeness, 

As the purpose is a revision, it has seemed best to refer in footnotes to those 
contributions in which the relevant primary authorities are first cited with 
reference to the specific points on which they are quoted here. 
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accept a collective responsibility } for their actions in office, which 

they hold so long as they maintain a majority in a House of Commons 
representative of a popular electorate. They are the political heads 
of government departments staffed by a non-political hierarchy of 
civil servants. 

The eighteenth century provides an almost complete contrast. 
The part played by the Crown was by no means insignificant. The 
King was no Doge, and Whig disgust with George III was born of this 
fact. The idea of a Prime Minister was not readily established, and 
the title itself was often a term of abuse. Party lines were indefinite, 
for ministerial politics in the century were “‘a scramble for office 
among a set of family groups.’’* Although a majority in the House 
of Commons was important, resignation did not follow conventionally 
upon defeat. A popular electorate was alien to the century. Public 
opinion could not be entirely ignored, and made itself felt in isolated 
instances. But representation meant, preponderantly, that the 
Crown and the House of Lords were represented in the House of 
Commons. The civil service had not yet left politics; Professor 
Namier* has made the interesting suggestion that the too-famous 
“* King’s Friends ’’ were but the embryonic ‘ administrative class’ of 
the modern civil service. Not until the Crown lost control of policy, 
administration left the Household, and appointments ceased to be due 
to jobbery, might the civil service be expected to be neutral. The 
eighteenth century had, then, none of the conventions which we 
associate with Cabinet government to-day. So long as the Crown and 
the civil service remained in politics, such a congeries of conventions 
was impossible. 

In 1714 there were three consultative bodies under the Crown, 
competing, it seemed, for importance: the Privy Council, the 
Committee of the Council and the Cabinet. Of these, the Privy 
Council, as an active agent in government, was on the decline, 
and its functions became increasingly formal. Sir William Anson® 
provided a useful example of the change in its position in his 
comparison of the meetings over the sale of Dunkirk in 1662 with 
Cholmondeley’s unsuccessful attempt in 1713 to initiate a discussion 
of the Peace Treaties at a meeting summoned merely to register. 
From the point of view of effective policy, in presiding over Anne’s 
death-bed at Kensington, the Privy Council was presiding at the same 
time over its own. 

The Committee of the Council, a body dating from at least as 
early as 1693 and replacing in importance the temporary standing 
committees of privy councillors (which still, but decreasingly, 
continued to be formed in the eighteenth century), was given a formal 
sanction in 1714 which was confirmed on George II’s accession. Its 
members were concerned with the plantations, the Channel Islands 

1 Recent developments, dating from the formation of the ‘ National ’ govern- 
ment in 1931, suggest, however, that the practice of collective responsibility 
is perhaps entering a new phase, ¢.g. the ‘‘ agreement to differ ” over the Import 
Duties Bill in 1932 and the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare in 1935 and of Mr. 
J. H. Thomas in 1936. 

* Anson, Eng. Hist, Rev., vol. xx1x, p. 57. : 

® Vide C. 8. Emden, The People and the Constitution (1933), for a succinct 
treatment of this question. 

* Ford’s Lectures (1933). 

° Law and Custom (4th ed.), vol. 11, part i, 107. 

* For this body, vide E. R. Turner, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx1, pp. 545-72, 
and Privy Council, vol. u, pp. 367-432. 
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“ & other Matters that shalbe referred to them,” ! such as, noticeably, 
Irish bills, quarantine requirements and royal funerals. It became, in 
short, the effective aspect of the Privy Council, which gave official 
ratification to its decisions. But it dealt only with conciliar business, 
and had no concern with important matters of policy. Foreign 
affairs, in particular, were outside its sphere of influence. The lack of 
recise nomenclature, however, makes it difficult conclusively to 
distinguish it from the Cabinet. “The confusion is increased 
by the fact that the ‘ committee of council’ is sometimes confused 
with ‘ private meetings,’ and sometimes with the outer cabinet; in 
the same way the privy council is sometimes spoken of as ‘ the 
Cabinet.’ When contemporaries themselves bestowed misnomers, it 
is not surprising that difficulties of identification are encountered by 
historians,’ 2 Professor Michael® has attempted to draw a legal 
distinction between the Committee of the Council and the Cabinet in 
the first few years of George I’s reign, but his test of royal presence is 
not conclusive. With some reservation, because of its precision, we 
may accept the dictum that “the Cabinet determines policy; the 
Committee of Council does [some of] the work which to-day is done by 
the departments of government; the Council gives formal expression 
to the royal will.”’ 5 The Cabinet may certainly be clearly distinguished 
from the Privy Council. They differ in both title, function and mode 
of summons. The Cabinet is not a committee of the Privy Council, 
although, because of the oath, every member is a Privy Councillor. 

The accession of George I is an important date in the development 
of the Cabinet, but it is far less important than some have pretended.® 
The Whigs put George on his throne; accordingly, he chose his 
ministers from among them. Anne had clung tenaciously, and with 
some success, to her ideal of a ministry on a broad bottom. George’s 
ministries were Whig: but that is not to suggest that the King lost 
his control. They remained the King’s selection. Professor Michael 7 
has proved clearly that the first two Georges did not lose their 
freedom of choice and that Walpole admitted it by implication.® 
Newcastle and Hardwicke, as Professor Namier insists, “had no 
conception of a party-government unconnected with the King, and 
hence of a constitutional Parliamentary Opposition. For the King 
was to them a real factor in government, and not a mere figure- 
head .. .”’® The King was not only an essential part of the constitu- 
tion, he was an integral part of politics. The modern conception of 
H.M.’s Opposition was therefore impossible from its factious im- 
plication. There were, of course, groups ready to oppose, but, 
usually, when they hardened into effective organisation, they used the 
classical excuse of a national emergency or took shelter behind a 
member of the royal family whose nominal leadership removed the 

1 Privy Council Register rxxxv, 1 October 1714, cited by Turner, Privy 
Council, vol. 1, p. 383. 

* Temperley, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx1, pp. 294-5, n. 14, 

* Zeitschrift fir Politik, vol. v1, pp. 549-93. 

* Vide Turner, American Hist. Rev., vol. xviu, p. 763, n. 86, and ef. pp. 
766-7 for his distinction between the Cabinet and the Committee of Council. 

§ Anson, Law and Custom, vol. 1, part i, p. 105. 

* It is obviously an exaggeration to state, as Anson does (Law and Custom, 
vol. 11, part i, p. 108), that ‘‘ the accession of George I marks the beginning of 
Cabinet government as we understand the term.” 

* Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, vol. ut, pp. 536-92. 

* Ibid., pp. 596-8. 

* England in the Age of the American Revolution, p. 58, 

R2 
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taint of disloyalty and added political fuel to the personal animosities 
of the Hanoverians and their heirs. In the eighteenth century the 
réle of father-image was not enough. The King was an active 
politician and played an important part, not merely because of 
Hanover, in framing foreign policy. In 1750, for example, when we 
have been taught to believe that the oligarchs had dug themselves in, 
the strength of royal control was clearly shown. Halifax tried to 
gain admittance to membership of the Cabinet, and Newcastle 
wrote to his brother to say that “the whole council, all of us put 
together, could not make the king do it.’’? George III did not 
“attack the constitution.”” The “ crisis’ of 1760-1 is a discredited 
legend: there was, of course, the usual jockeying for positions on 
the front-stairs at the beginning of a reign. George III’s Correspond- 
ence ® makes it apparent that he had an almost Whiggish reverence 
for, and no desire to go behind, the Revolution settlement. But he 
would not relinquish, and his intention was perfectly constitutional, 
those royal rights with which the Revolution had not been concerned. 
“In reality, George III never left the safe ground of Parliamentary 
government, and merely acted the primus inter pares, the first among 
the borough-mongering, electioneering gentlemen of England.” 4 

Again, much has been made of the fact that George I ceased to 
attend Cabinet meetings after 1717 because of his ignorance of 
English. Rather was it that ministers were interested in pushing 
matters through Parliament, and the King was concerned, not with 
their discussions, but with their decisions. That the King ceased to 
preside over his Cabinet did not mean that, of constitutional necessity, 
he accepted its advice. He was influenced, no doubt, by the difficulty 
of finding new ministers, and recognised the advisability of having a 
parliamentary majority. But the King accepted the advice of his 
ministers, not because of any constitutional convention (for there was 
none), but because he had chosen them to advise him: that was their 
job. His absence must have robbed him somewhat, however, of that 
control based on detailed information which would have been pro- 
vided more certainly by regular attendance at Cabinet meetings than 
by the politics of the Closet. George II occasionally presided over his 
Cabinet,® as he had done as regent in 1716, when his father was in 
Hanover. But, as Waldegrave said of an instance in 1756, “ it was 
unusual for the king himself to be present at such consultations.” 7 It 
was customary, however, for him to be present at the formal meeting to 
approve the Speech before the session. George III summoned and 

1 England in the Age of the American Revolution, pp. 55-65; cf. Sedgwick’s 
edition of Hervey’s Memoirs (1931), vol. 1, p. xxxiii. 

2 Coxe, Pelham (1829), vol. 11, p. 386. 

% 1760-1783, edited, badly, by Sir John Fortescue, in six volumes (1927-8). 

* Namier, op. cit., p. 4. 

5 Professor Michael has suggested (op. cit., vol. m1, pp. 575-6) that the King’s 
lack of English was not the reason for his withdrawal, for his French was adequate, 
and later he conversed with Walpole in Latin. The juxtaposition, in Hallam, 
of this fact and the King’s withdrawal led later historians, thinks Professor 
Michael, to make the first the reason for the second. George II, moreover, 
talked to his ministers in English. : 

* Cf. Temperley, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxvu, p. 693; Michael, op. cit., 
vol. m1, pp. 578-9; Turner, Cabinet Council, vol. 1, p. 98; The Times, 15, 17, 
and 19 December, 1928, letters from G. M. Trevelyan, Paget Toynbee, R. R. 
Sedgwick and H. W. V. Temperley. 

7 Memoirs from 1754 to 1758 (1821), p. 66. 

® In the course of time these Cabinet Councils for the Speech were attached 
to meetings of the Privy Council. The custom of royal attendance to give formal 
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ided over two special meetings of the Cabinet; the first in 1779, 
when the ministers found the occasion so unusual that they imagined 
that their dismissal was intended, and the other in 1781.1 

The royal absence had two obvious results. It meant that 
someone else presided, and that the King wanted reports of meetings. 
It thus made possible both a Prime Minister and a Cabinet minute- 
book. Neither resulted immediately. Walpole was not, as is so 
often insisted, the first modern Prime Minister.? It is even doubtful 
if the title may be applied properly to the younger Pitt. George III’s 
stand against Catholic Emancipation makes such an application 
difficult, for Pitt himself agreed that the King was acting constitution- 
ally. We should be on surer ground to ascribe the position to Peel, 
who was also the last personally to co-ordinate departmental duties. 
Walpole’s apparent zeal for collective responsibility in 1730, when, to 
the benefit of English agronomy, he forced Townshend out of the 
ministry, did not establish the practice, and it is doubtful if he 
followed it himself in 1740. Certainly he dominated the ministry ; 
even Hervey’s piquant egotism does not prevent that fact from 
peeping through his Memoirs. But the redoubtable Sir Robert did 
not choose his own colleagues, was overruled by them in 1740% and 
did not take them en bloc out of office with him. It is impossible to 
point with any certainty to a prime minister in each Cabinet in the 
century. We know that Newcastle, for example, was unwilling to 
let his brother be “‘ the first person on all occasions,”’ 4 and that North, 
to take a later instance, was Court favourite rather than Prime 
Minister, not a modern Premier so much as a benign bailiff for the 
royal business. Sir Richard Lodge suggested® that the absurd 
geographical division of duty between the two Secretaries of State 
created the need for the First Lord to have the decisive voice in 
foreign policy under the first two Georges. But this is, perhaps, to 
under-estimate the royal power, to ignore the fact that the Northern 
Department was regarded as the more important Secretaryship during 
those reigns * and to forget that Walpole’s ascendancy, like that of the 
elder Pitt’s after him, was the result of his powerful personality rather 
than of his constitutional position. The time is long overdue for the 
expurgation of the textbook’s heresy that Walpole “invented the 
Cabinet system ”’ and was “‘ the first modern Prime Minister,’’ a title 
which, probably because of its French connotation, he sturdily 
repudiated. The most that may be said for his claim, on the 
constitutional side, is that he set the precedent, by no means 
immediately established nor invariably adhered to, that the First 
Lord of the Treasury should lead the ministry. The reason was not 


approval to the Speech ceased in 1921. Vide a valuable article tracing the decline 
and fall of ‘‘ The Cabinet Council,” by Professor Namier, Manchester Guardian, 
11 June 1937. 

1 Report on MSS. in Various Collections, v1: MSS. of Capt. H. V. Knox, 
pp. 263 and 272; cf. C. Grant Robertson, England under the Hanoverians (10th 
ed., 1930), appendix xiv, pp. 509-12. 

* But cf. Michael, Historische Zeitschrift, vol. ory (1910), ‘‘ Walpole als 
Premierminister,” especially pp. 515-19. 

* Hervey, Memoirs, vol. 111, pp. 937-40. 

‘ Coxe, Pelham, vol. 1, p. 205. 

* Times Lit. Supp., 27 March 1930. There was a correspondence, 7, 13, 20, 
and 27 March 1930, re the term ‘‘ Premier,” in which Sir Richard Lodge took 
the chief share. 

* Thomson, Secretaries of State, pp. 3-4. 
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a constitutional convention born before its time, but was based upon 
the control which the office gave over patronage. 

Accounts of Cabinet meetings were sent to the King, but minutes 
were not kept as a recognised rule. That custom is due, not to George 
I’s inadequate English, but to Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to introduce 
the methods of the City into Downing Street. “ British Cabinet 
procedure right up to 1916 retains an air of aristocratic estate- 
management.’’1 Ministers made notes just as it pleased them, as in 
the case of Hervey in 1740 ? or Newcastle, whose itch for scribbling has 
assisted Professor Namier to revolutionise many interpretations of the 
period. When the Cabinet met as a collective regency (George’s 
remedy for his son’s eagerness to try on the crown in 1716), the King 
wanted full reports in Hanover and the formality of the proceedings 
of these Lords Justices * entailed the keeping of minutes. It may be 
conjectured that in George III’s reign the task of sending accounts of 
meetings to the King devolved upon a Secretary of State, more probably 
because of his regular attendance than as a function linked with his 
office. Conway, Dartmouth, Stormont and Fox seem to have done it in 
turn.4 Stormont, writing in 1788 of his practice eight years before, 
said that he “‘ regularly delivered to the King a copy of every minute 
of Cabinet.”’> Yet it must be pointed out that the minutes which are 
printed in the King’s Correspondence are not routine reports of Cabinet 
meetings so much as memoranda drawn up at the King’s request to 
reveal ministerial feelings and alignments on specific points and 
Stormont may have meant no more than these. 

The political history of one generation is the constitutional practice 
of its successors. Of the combination of the changes in political power 
and the demand by its possessors for increased and unrestricted 
executive efficiency, the British constitution is the distorted mirror. 
In their turn, royal executive expedients have gained an official 
sanction which, in the course of time, has atrophied their utility. The 
formalism and lack of elasticity with which administrative habit and 
general acceptance endow a governmental institution have made them 
in turn less adaptable to fresh circumstance and new control. From 
the effective, they decline into the ornamental. Their status is retained, 
though their function disappears. The history of the Privy Council 
is an example of a body whose dignity remains as its power declines. 
Nor was the trend confined to the Privy Council. A similar develop- 
ment took place within the Cabinet itself and, later, affected the Crown, 
which, in the familiar phrase, exchanged power for influence from 1832, 
though the reader of T'he Letters of Queen Victoria will realise that 
Bagehot forced his antithesis. It may be suggested that the Parliament 
Act of 1911 marked a similar change in the position of the House of 
Lords, and that administrative technique since the War is likewise 
affecting the House of Commons. But the dating of a tendency 1s 
always difficult, for constitutional conventions have no patentee. 

In the eighteenth century, the real work of the Cabinet tended to be 
concentrated in the hands of a small knot of effective office-holders, 
whereas, for the rest, membership of the Cabinet was merely an additional 

1 Times Lit. Supp., 2 January 1937, ‘‘ Cabinet Government.” 

® Memoirs, vol. 111, pp. 925-41. 

® For the Lords Justices vide Turner, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xx1x, pp. 453-76, 
and his Cabinet Council, vol. u, pp. 184-267. 
* Turner, ibid,, vol. 1, pp. 118-19. 


5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Laing MSS., vol. 1, p. 527, cited by Turner, ‘bid., 
vol, u, p. 124. 
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honour. Throughout the century decisions in crucial matters were 
taken by a few; with more, speed and secrecy were alike impossible. 
The distinction between the effective and nominal ministers was 
irregular and based on convenience, not convention. When did the 
division become clear, and how clear was it? The question is not 
whether a small group of leading ministers did the work, for that is 
generally admitted, but rather whether and, if so, when, there developed 
within, or alongside, the Cabinet a smaller group recognised as an organ- 
jsation distinct from the formal body. Numerical tests thus cease to 
apply. The point is not that attendance at Cabinet meetings was 
small, but whether the small number attending comprised an inte- 
grated group linked to the principal offices and recognised as distinct 
from those whom Lady Cowper had described as “‘ the Mob of the 
Cabinet ’’ in 1720.1 

The first Cabinet of George I had fifteen members,? including 
Marlborough, who was rarely invited, Somers, who was an invalid, 
and the Archbishop, who failed to attend. It showed a tendency to 
enlarge. Increased business demanded more officials, and membership 
might be retained despite loss of office. The controlling agency in 
government under the Crown lay, however, in a smaller and more 
secret body of at least the five chief ministers: the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the two Secretaries of State, the Lord Chancellor, the leader of 
the House of Lords, and the Lord President, the link with the Privy 
Council. It is difficult to date with any certainty the beginnings of 
such a group and doubtful whether it was always formally separate 
from the Cabinet Council. Professor Temperley * noted the existence 
of a small and secret clique of ministers in 1702-3. There is a lack of 
clear evidence for the unbroken continuance to 1739-40 of a small 
and secret group of effective ministers. Private meetings of ministers 
were, and are, frequent. But the moment when the private meetings 
of the efficient Cabinet ministers were accepted as official has been 
longindispute. Sir William Anson ‘ dated it from the Pelham ministry. 
All the controversialists 5 agreed that it had then obtained recognition 
and, indeed, in the course of time contemporaries themselves helped 
to clarify the question by giving a particular name, such as concilia- 
bulum, to the smaller group. But dispute remains concerning meetings 
earlier than c. 1745, the date to which Professor Turner ® tentatively 
assented as the earliest acceptable for a distinctive recognition of a 
separate body from the honorific Cabinet. In 1916 (and the date of the 
article is perhaps significant) Professor Temperley suggested ? that we 
do not notice a conciliabulwm under the Hanoverians until war tightened 
the executive again in 1739. Mr. Romney Sedgwick * showed clearly 
that there was a generally recognised body of five ministers in 1740 
and 1741, meeting regularly and keeping memoranda of its proceedings, 
1.€. not just a series of informal meetings, but a small Cabinet com- 

1 Diary (1864), p. 154, cited by Turner, Cabinet Council, vol. 11, p. 25. 

* Anson, Law and Custom, vol. 11, part i, p. 111. 

* Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx1, pp. 293-4, but Turner (Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. 
XXx, p. 195) doubted whether tho meetings of the ‘Secret Council” of 
1702-3 were those of an inner Cabinet. There are, of course, several earlier 
instances of unofficial meetings of ministerial groups. 

4 Ibid., vol, xxrx, p. 71. 

_ * With the possible exception of Professor Turner who was distrustful of 
rigid definition. 

* American Hist. Rev., vol. x1x, pp. 42-3. 

7 Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx, p. 295. 

* Ibid., xxx1v, pp. 290-302. 
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municating its decisions to the King, who approved of this restriction. 
Pulteney 1 had said in 1738, ‘“‘ We have in this kingdom several councils ; 
we have a privy council; a cabinet council; and, for all I know, a more 
secret and less numerous council still, by which the other two are 
directed,”’ and Hardwicke * observed that the restriction of important 
business to a few was “‘ the usual practice.’’ Walpole preferred this, 
and disliked formal Cabinet meetings, “for no good ever came of them.” 3 
But the peculiar circumstances of 1739-41, with war in Europe and the 
King part of the year in Hanover, may explain the formalisation of the 
group, in Harrington’s words, of ‘‘the Lords whom the King has 
usually consulted in all secret affairs.” 4 The Lords Justices, the collec- 
tive regency of the Cabinet Council, only ratified the decisions of this 
smaller group. In 1740, “the Cabinet, unknown to law under its own 
name, was legalised. The inner Cabinet, not only unknown to law but 
unrecognised by the constitution, was regularised.’’5 Their member- 
ship differed in title and in regularity and place of meeting. The 
ensuing struggle for Walpole’s seat between Carteret, Pulteney and the 
Pelhams naturally prevented a recognised conciliabulum, but in 1748 
we find Hardwicke echoing Harrington’s phrase in alluding to “ those 
points which the King has directed should be particularly considered 
by such of his servants as are consulted on the most secret affairs . . .,’’ 
and in 1750, presumably through the jealousy of the Pelhams, the group 
was narrowed. George II told Newcastle that Pelham and Hardwicke 
were “ the only ministers : the others are for show.’’? In 1757, when 
Henry Fox advised a reconstruction of the ministry, Newcastle informed 
Hardwicke that “ the Conciliabulum, that silly term, is to be the D. 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, Ld. Halifax, & the two Secretaries of 
State.’’® The practice continued under George IIT. ‘The whole cabinet 
would only be summoned to give a formal ratification to what had been 
decided by the few,’ ® and it is doubtful if even that was necessary 
save when “ the lords of confidence ’’ wished to spread the possible 
blame. With the King’s approval, Grenville started weekly dinners 
of the confidential Cabinet in 1764.1° The conception of an efficient 
Cabinet had become so accepted, despite the temporary exception of 
Chatham’s “ government by departments,’ that Burke was able to 
include the “ double cabinet "4 among his Discontents, and Temple 
could refer, four years earlier, to the titular body as “the hanging 
Committee,’’ 1? as its duties had become so perfunctory that questions 
of pardon were almost the only important matters with which it dealt. 
But it may be suggested that Burke was either muddled or disingenuous 
in his treatment of the subject,!* for he appears to imply that the larger 
body was the proper Cabinet, and that ‘‘ the interior Cabinet ”’ was a 
collection of royal hirelings who confused and reduced the power of the 
principal ministers. Now it is clear that ‘“ the interior Cabinet ”’ did, 
a Hist., vol. x, p. 591, quoted by Sedgwick, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. XxxIv, 
p. 290. 
. 2 Sedgwick, art. cit., p. 300. 3 Ibid., p. 300. 
4 Ibid., p. 291. 5 Ibid., p. 301. 


* Bedford Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 376, cited by Turner, Cabinet Council, 
vol. 11, p. 400. 


7 Coxe, Pelham, vol. 11, p. 371, cited by Sedgwick, art. cit., p. 302. 
8 Temperley, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxvu, p. 696. 
® Winstanley, ibid., vol. xvi, pp. 680-1. 
10 Turner, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 288. 
11 Works (World’s Classics edition), vol. 1, p. 29. 
12 Cited by Professor Namier, Manchester Guardian, 11 June 1937. 
18 Op. cit., pp. 11-44. 
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in fact, consist of the principal ministers, and this had been good 
Whig practice, as we have seen, under George IJ. Much of Whig 
objection to George III was due to his adaptation of their technique 
to his own constitutional purposes. Either Burke failed to catch the 
trend of Cabinet development, or he was wilfully blind in his eagerness 
to attack “‘ the court cabal,’’ and perhaps partly because he could only 
hope himself for inclusion in ‘‘ the exterior Cabinet ”’ if the Rockinghams 
came into office. 

The existence of the efficient Cabinet being thus apparently 
established, despite Burke’s brilliant pamphlet, it remains to discuss 
when the nominal Cabinet disappeared to leave membership confined 
to “the lords of confidence.”” At the beginning of George III’s 
reign the honorific body was so large that Horace Walpole prophesied 
that it was ‘“‘a rank that will soon become indistinct from Privy 
Counsellor by growing as numerous,’’! a comment which suggests 
that he noted the tendency which eluded Burke nine years later. 
It is noticeable that, between 1760 and 1783, the Privy Council 
increased in size, while that of the Cabinet decreased, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the reward of the increased dignity of titular 
Cabinet membership was changed to that of election to the rank of 
Privy Councillor. But that the nominal Cabinet did not disappear 
rapidly may be explained by the suggestion,? which is the reverse 
of Burke’s view, that George III used it as a lever against a conciliabulum 
with which he was dissatisfied. The difficulty is that lists of attendance 
are not satisfactory evidence that the right, as distinct from the 
practice, of attending had disappeared. The Archbishop attended 
as late as 1763,° and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was present in 
1767. But when a later holder of that office wished to attend in 
1780, Hillsborough, a Secretary of State, was instructed to inform 
him that it was unusual. Yet, as late as 1783, “‘the Duke of Rutland, 
having the Lord Steward’s wand, was to have a seat at the Cabinet.”’ > 
The Fox-—North coalition consisted of only seven ministers, but it is 
probably an exaggeration to say that its size was due to the deliberate 
desire to prevent the King’s interference via the nominal Cabinet. 

If the effective Cabinet was confined to the leading ministers, how 
far and how soon was its membership functionally determined ? 
Hervey’s list of the Cabinet in 1740 states that “‘ the Duke of Montagu, 
made Master of the Ordinance in place of the Duke of Argyle, became 
of course one of the Cabinet Council.” * There appears, then, to have 
been some idea that certain offices carried with them membership 
at least of the nominal Cabinet, and there is a suggestion in 1755 of 
tenure’s being linked with membership of the effective group when 
it is seen that Henry Fox became a Cabinet member on becoming 
Secretary at War in December 1754, but that he did not join the 
confidential Cabinet until he became Secretary of State a year later.” 
The practice is made clearer still by an instance in 1765, when Newcastle 
wished to become Lord Privy Seal. ‘‘ To which Lord Northumberland 
replied, that as His Majesty had a regard for my experience, the King 

1 Walpole Letters (ed. Toynbee, 1903-5), vol. v, p. 36, cited by Anson, Law and 
Custom, vol. 11, part i, p. 112. 

* Anson, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxtx, p. 77. 

_ * Turner, Cabinet Council, vol. 1, pp. 359-60. But there is no mention of 
his membership after 1765 (p. 88). 
* Turner, op. cit., p. 360. 


* Grafton, Autobiography (ed. Anson, 1898), p. 359. 
* Memoirs, vol. m1, p. 925. 7 Anson, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xxx, p. 73. 
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wished to have the Duke of Newcastle of the Conciliabulum where all 
business of consequence was first settled; which the Privy Seal was 
not.””1 Bentham * was informed of the Shelburne ministry of 1782 
by its leader, and noted three types of Cabinet member. But the 
line between the titular and confidential Cabinets did not rest formal] 
upon these distinctions. ‘‘ The Cabinet with the circulation” (with 
keys to the foreign despatch boxes) was not, as might be supposed, 
the conciliabulum, for, in 1766, Hardwicke, on declining the Secre- 
taryship, yet agreed to join the “ Cabinet Council with the communica- 
tion of papers.” * And it is doubtful whether even Bentham’s third 
grade, those ministers with “ the Post Office ’’ (the power of opening 
letters in the post), was as carefully restricted as to be confined to the 
inner group, for rather was it the function, as it is to-day, of a Secretary 
of State.* 

Obviously, with these ambiguities, notions of secrecy and collective 
responsibility are difficult to perceive. Moreover, so long as a majority 
in the House was secured by Crown patronage, which was usually 
wielded by Cabinet ministers, many members of the Commons thus 
depended for their existence as members, in fact, if not in constitutional 
theory, upon the Cabinet. Such a situation makes the doctrine of 
responsibility to Parliament merely a pious hope. To make the 
Cabinet responsible in theory to those it had itself in practice installed 
was preposterous. To suggest, too—and it has been done very often— 
that the King was bound to accept the advice of his ministers whom 
he had freely chosen, whose tenure was during his good pleasure and 
whose majority in the House was conditioned by his patronage, is 
equally preposterous. Ministerial responsibility in the eighteenth 
century was owed politically to the Crown and legally to the Courts, 
especially to the House of Lords, for impeachment had not yet rusted 
into disuse. Continuance in office entailed consideration of royal wishes 
and, before Indemnity Acts had become a routine, it was advisable to 
keep to the weather side of the law, which did not recognise the 
existence of the Cabinet as such. Responsible government, as we know 
it, was impossible before the Reform Act, and it was still a very far 
cry, as the American war showed, to the conceptions of the Durham 
Report. The doctrine of “the separation of powers,’ which was 
never political practice, still misled those seeking the underlying secret 
of the constitution. Cabinet government in England was not a self- 
conscious development : constitutional theory, as usual, lagged behind 
empiricist politics, and the motor of the constitution generally evaded 
the contemporary commentator. Responsible government, in 
Durham’s sense, was alien to an age of senatorial government, and the 
notion of responsibility to Parliament received little countenance so 
long as the King regarded his ministers as individually answerable to 
himself and was touchy about “ desertions.’’ From the point of view 
of the ministers, responsibility meant “‘ something different from what 
it means to us. To them it meant legal responsibility, liability to 
impeachment: to us, it means responsibility to public opinion, 
liability to loss of office.’ Merely honorary members of the Cabinet 

1 A Narrative of the Changes in the Ministry, 1765-1767 (Camden Society, 
NEW SERIES LIx, 1898, ed. Bateson), Newcastle to White, p. 7. 

2 Works (1843), vol. rx, p. 218, note a. 

3 Rockingham Memoirs (ed. Albemarle, 1852), vol. 1, pp. 330-1, cited by 
Anson, Law and Custom, vol. 11, part i, p. 113. 


4 Cf. Thomson, Secretaries of State, pp. 153-5. 
5 Anson, Law and Custom, vol. 11, part i, p. 118. 
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were not to be held liable for its actions, and in 1741, for example, 
Henry Pelham advised his brother, who disapproved of Hanoverian 
neutrality, to leave what he had called “‘ the active part of the adminis- 
tration,” and to retreat from responsibility into temporarily nominal 
membership. Again, in 1775, Mansfield disclaimed all responsibility 
for the colonial mismanagement, because he had ceased to be a member 
of the effective Cabinet since the close of the Grenville ministry.” 
We may date the disappearance of this difficulty and the definite 
limitation of the Cabinet, from Addington’s check to Loughborough 
in 1801, “though it probably did no more than express the usage 
of the previous twenty years.”’* In 1801 Eldon became Lord Chancellor 
in Loughborough’s stead, but the latter continued to attend Cabinet 
meetings, perhaps as a royal spy. Addington informed him that his 
appearance was no longer desirable, and that ‘‘ the members of the 
Cabinet should not exceed that of the persons whose responsible 
situations in office require their being members of it.’’ 4 

If collective responsibility existed, it must have been confined to 
the confidential Cabinet, and even there its existence was doubtful, as 
was shown by the public dissension of the Grafton ministry. It would 
appear from Grafton’s Autobiography ® that opinion in the Cabinet 
was so divided that, but for Hawke’s absence through illness from the 
crucial meeting, the tea duty would not have been retained, for 
Hillsborough would not have had a majority. As late as 1806 the 
notion of corporate responsibility was still not agreed upon, as Ellen- 
borough’s case reveals. Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, he accepted 
a seat in the Cabinet, and it was suggested that he might thus be 
judge in the Cabinet’s cause. The Government view was that re- 
sponsibility was individual, not collective, and Anson? noted that the 
conception of individual and legal, as distinct from collective and 
parliamentary, responsibility remained as late as 1827 in Hallam; 
though it may be suggested that the coalitions of that year must have 
undermined the growth of the idea of corporate responsibility. 

Few ministries in the eighteenth century were homogeneous in 
policy, however well they may have combined for administrative 
purposes. The disciplines of party or of parliamentary defeat played 
little part, though regimentation from above, by a Walpole or a 
George III, for example, gave a veneer of integration. From New- 
castle’s fall in 1762, George III’s Cabinets represent the King’s attempts 
to find an administrative group to his liking, until, in North, he found 
a man who was willing to speak to an agreed brief and was usually 
impervious to parliamentary opposition,’ or, found in Pitt, one whom 
he was often ready to acknowledge as master. Pitt’s ministry had more 
than a superficial appearance of unity. The idea of a Prime Minister at 
the head of a homogeneous ministry, however, was not readily estab- 
lished. Three changes in the working of the Cabinet in the last quarter 


Coxe, Pelham, vol. 1, pp. 21-6. The suggestion about this passage is made 
by Sedgwick, art. cit., pp. 301-2. 

* Anson, op. cit., vol. 11, part i, p. 114, 

5 Ibid., p. 116. 
ss re em Lives of the Chancellors (1847), vol. v1, p. 327, cited by Anson, 
ibid., p. , 

§ Anson, ibid., p. 117. 

* Pp. 229-30. 

” Anson, op. cit., vol. 11, part i, p. 118. 

. North made several attempts to resign, however, before the ministry was 
convincingly defeated at Yorktown. 
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of the century strengthened Pitt’s position. The limitation of Cabinets 
to their efficient members concentrated power. Cabinet membership 
became increasingly connected with the administration of the depart- 
ments of government. The squeezing of the King from effective control 
of policy opened the way for ministerial leadership. Significant of 
the change was Pitt’s remark to Dundas in 1803 that it was an 
“ absolute necessity . . . in the conduct of the affairs of this country, 
that there should be an avowed and real Minister, possessing the chief 
weight in the council, and the principal place in the confidence of the 
King.”’} A test case had arisen in 1792, when Thurlow, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, opposed a government measure in the Lords. When Pitt 
turned to the King, George instructed Dundas to tell Thurlow that, 
having to decide between him and Pitt, he preferred the latter.2 What 
probably clinched the issue was the usual Hanoverian fear of the heir 
to the throne, with whom the King believed Thurlow to have been 
intriguing. But George was grateful to Pitt for the stand he had made 
on his behalf in the Regency crisis of 1788. The immense increase in 
the volume of public business which war produced gradually pushed 
the King from control. His failing health, combined with the popular 
support of Pitt, aided by the Grenvilles and the able jobbery of Henry 
Dundas, elbowed George III from the active part he had played, for 
instance, in North’s administration. He continued to interfere, as in 
the appointment of the Duke of York; but now it was with regard to 
individuals rather than ministries. There were, of course, excep- 
tions. His conscience ruined Pitt’s Irish policy, and his ejection of the 
‘Talents’ ministry in 1807 is another obvious example. From 
1801 Catholic Emancipation was a disturbing under-current working 
against the homogeneity of ministries, and the Irish Question had 
begun its long career as the catalyst of the decomposition of English 
Cabinets. 

Cabinet government, as we know it, had not been established by 
the end of the eighteenth century, nor, indeed, by 1832. It may be 
pertinent here to suggest that we may watch its approach from the 
turn of the century to the Reform Act in four incomplete trends: 
(i) the gradual expulsion of the Crown from control of policy, though the 
part played by George IV in 1827 * shows that the King was still an 
active politician; (ii) the development of the idea of a Prime Minister 
which Pitt’s personal dominance had strengthened, and which 
even Liverpool’s gentler control had assisted; (iii) the growth of a 
functional Cabinet controlling a civil service which was growing 
increasingly further from its Household origins; (iv) an increased 
responsibility, even if not collective, to Parliament, though not yet a 
Parliament based upon a popular electorate nor upon a coherent party 
system. The beginning, in 1831, of the conception of a mandate for a 
definite policy * provides, perhaps, the key to the change. 

TREVOR WILLIAMS. 
1 Stanhope, Pitt, vol. 1v (1862), p. 24, cited by Anson, Enyj. Hist. Rev., 
vol. xxrx, p. 67. 

® Stanhope, Pitt, vol. 1 (1861), pp. 148-50, cited by Anson, Law and Custom, 
vol. 1, part i, pp. 137-8. 

% Vide Michael Roberts, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. L, pp. 61-77. ¢ 

* Vide A. Aspinall, ibid., vol. x~u1, pp. 201-26, and pp. 533-59, especially 
pp. 558-9. 
® Cf. Emden, op. cit., p. 201. 


REVIEWS 


A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the Sixth Century s.o. By 
DonaLp R. Duptry. 1937. xii + 224 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Tus is a good and useful book. It is difficult to write a history of 
Cynicism, because it is so elusive; it was not an organised school 
of philosophy with a body of doctrine, but a way of life, a cult of the 
“irreducible minimum,’’ whose importance at any moment depended 
on somebody’s personality; Julian saw the truth when he called it 
“the most universal and natural philosophy,” and there are Cynics 
to-day who have never heard of Diogenes. Mr. Dudley has been 
successful; primarily, and rightly, his book is a number of characters, 
though he has isolated all the traces of Cynicism he can find. To him 
Cynicism begins with Diogenes, for he shows that the traditional 
“ succession ’’ Antisthenes—Diogenes is an Alexandrian figment. But 
Diogenes himself, as he sees, is largely a made-up figure; he shows how 
hard it is to get any facts about him, and usually (not invariably) 
rates the stories at their true value; in fact, as Epictetus proves, they 
went on being manufactured for centuries, like Alexander-stories in 
modern India. But with the help of an unpublished study of Mr. 
Seltman’s he has founded some real chronology, a great blessing. He 
follows von Fritz in attributing the Republic to Diogenes (though two 
opinions remain possible), but he properly rejects his supposed ‘‘ cosmo- 
politanism ’’; what had the embittered exile, who despised all men but 
the “ Wise,” to do with a wide humanity? Crates loved his fellows, 
but Crates was a man, and would probably have been what he was in 
any case; in his hands one can even detect what dvaidew really meant, 
though it soon enough became a convention for commonplace obscenity. 
But once we leave the two protagonists, every one of importance who is 
called a Cynic had a great deal more than Cynicism in his composition, 
Bion and Cercidas in the third century B.c. no less than Demetrius and 
Dio under the Empire, the sole exception being Demonax, who is 
Crates come to life again amid the conventionalism and charlatanry 
of later Cynicism ; when Epictetus drew the ideal Cynic, what he drew 
had little relation to Diogenes, but was the saint he himself wished 
to be. The chapter on Demetrius and the philosophic opposition, 
already utilised in CAH x1, is one of the best. The important Bion is 
carefully studied, but I doubt if the real man under the motley is 
sufficiently brought out, and I cannot make the interesting explanation 
of Cercidas fr. 4 agree with the text; how, too, does Dudley square his 
interpretation with his just statement that Cynics never advocated social 
revolution? On the crucial question of the influence of Cynicism on the 
Stoa, he makes Zeno borrow much; then Panetius purges the Stoa; 
later, Cynicism again finds entrance. 

In chapter V the influence, or otherwise, of Onesicritus (persistently 
spelt Onesicratus) upon the Alexander-tradition might usefully have 
been discussed. “There are a few misprints, and an occasional imperfect 

erence. W. W. Tarn. 
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From Christ to Constantine: The Rise and Growth of the Early Church 
c. 4.D. 80 to 337. By James MacKINNoN. 1936. xv + 584, 
Longmans. 18s. 


Tuts forms the third volume of Dr. Mackinnon’s trilogy on early 
Christianity : it follows his studies of The Historic Jesus and of The 
Gospel in the Early Church: Somewhat strangely, it incorporates in 
condensed form the substance of the second volume. Those who 
find it difficult to accept the author’s late dating of some of the docu- 
ments must turn to the earlier work for his justification of this chron. 
ology. The present book is comprehensively planned : in the Intro. 
duction Dr. Mackinnon considers the characteristic features of the 
Greco-Roman world in which Christianity had its birth. Sections are 
devoted to Greek thought, Greco-Roman religion and the Mystery 
cults in their relation to Christianity. The second part deals with the 
early Church in its Jewish environment, the third part with the founding 
of the Gentile Church and the work and theology of St. Paul. Part 
IV treats of the Christian expansion, the religious life and the organisa- 
tion of the Sub-apostolic Age. Part V describes the emergence of the 
Catholic Church and the conflict between the new faith and the Roman 
state. Part VI deals with Catholicism and Culture: the influence of 
Greek thought upon Christian theology and the work of Clement and 
Origen, while the closing section of the book is devoted to the last great 
persecution and the victory of the Catholic Church under Constantine 
the Great. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Mackinnon has an intimate and 
first-hand knowledge of the early Christian literature ; certain sections, 
especially those on the life and organisation of the Church, will be of 
permanent value. But it must be regretfully stated that as a whole 
the work is disappointing; its theme is one of vital interest, and yet 
the book is not easy reading. The reason for this is, I think, to be 
found in Dr. Mackinnon’s preface : he there explains that the basis of 
his book “is the course of lectures on early Church History delivered 
at stated intervals during the twenty-one years of my tenure of the 
Regius Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 

For the purpose of publication I have revised, enlarged and 
extensively rewritten these lectures.” That, however, is not enough : 
the book remains a transcription of a lecturer’s notes; the whole has 
not been re-thought and re-fashioned so as to create a living unity. 
It is too much representative of the years when the lectures were first 
composed. Where, here and there, recent works are mentioned in a 
footnote, the text can rarely have been reconsidered in the light of 
those works. Dr. Mackinnon expresses the hope that “ the experience 
of an old teacher might be of some service in guiding, through the 

rinted book, a new generation of students in this field of study.” 

nfortunately the essential references to modern literature are not 
provided : problems are too often not presented in the way in which 
to-day they face the student. In this review there is no space to 
illustrate that statement in any fullness: a few examples must suffice. 
The problem of the list of early bishops of Rome is discussed without 
reference to the fundamental work of Erich Caspar on Die dlteste 
rémische Bischofsliste ; the important work produced in recent years 
on the claim of the Roman bishops to a primacy in the Church is 
ignored, even Caspar’s monumental Geschichte des Papsttwms is, so far 
as I can see, not mentioned. For Montanism the reader is referred to 
Bonwetsch : no information is given concerning the two masterly 
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volumes of De Labriolle or the valuable study of Scheperlern; the 
remarkable inscriptions of the Tembris valley are not discussed. The 
treatment of the persecutions is unsatisfactory : thus for the persecu- 
tion of Decius the study of Gregg dating from 1897 is cited, but there is 
no reference to the work of Schoenaich (1907 and 1910), Knipfing, 
Foucart, Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Bludau or Liesering. The section on 
the thought of Porphyry is vitiated by the fact that no regard has 
been paid to the development in that thought established by the 
classical study of Bidez, while the indispensable collection of the 
fragments of Porphyry published by Harnack is not mentioned. Texts 
are cited from editions which have been superseded, e.g. Jahn’s edition 
of Methodius instead of that of Bonwetsch, for the Demonstratio 
Evangelica of Eusebius the text in Migne instead of that of Heikel. 

Further, if students are intended to make any use of the references 
given in the footnotes, it is a pity that the form of citation is so 
maddeningly inadequate: e.g. ‘‘See the Indian Antiquary for some 
papers on the subject ” (p. 238), ‘‘ See Geficken ” (p. 474)—in what 
work ?—‘‘ See Panegyricus Vetus 1x. 2” (p. 532); “ Gelzer, Anfange 
der Armenischen Kirche, 171 f. (1895) ”’ at p. 239: how is a student to 
know that Gelzer’s paper appeared in the Berichte tiber die Verhandlun- 
gen der kin. stichs. Gesellschaft der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. XLVIL? It 
would serve no useful purpose to multiply examples. The book should 
have had a bibliography, or at least a list of the editions from which 
citations are made. 

The style of the work is undistinguished, and the negligence in the 
employment of pronouns not infrequently tends to obscure the author’s 
meaning. It is regrettable that the proof-reading in the case of 
proper names is poor ; students may thereby be caused embarrassment. 

The moral of this book would seem to be that a professor when he 
retires should destroy the notes for his lectures, and, if he decides to 
write a book, should make a fresh start. Norman H. Baynzs. 


The Goths in the Crimea. By ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH VASILIEV. 
1936. x-+ 292 pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts. Medieval 
Academy of America. $4.00. 


Tuts learned book, of which a Russian version was published in 
1927, “is not,” as the author admits, “a history of the Goths in the 
Crimea,” but a collection of all the scattered materials of the subject 
from the Gothic migration to Southern Russia in the third century to 
the period after the Turkish conquest in 1475, when the Crimean Goths 
became Greeks or Tartars. Christianity is shown to have been intro- 
duced into the Crimea, perhaps from Palestine, in 304; a Gothic bishop 
attended the first Council of Niczea, and the Gothic hierarchy survived 
the Turkish conquest. The legend of the Huns’ invasion is traced to that 
of Io in Aischylus ; the Tetraxite Goths are stated to be really Trapezite 
—a name derived from the Crimean city, Trapezus. Under Justinian I 
the Goths ‘‘ became vassal allies of the Empire,” Justinian II took 
refuge in the Crimea, where the flight of monks from Iconoclast emperors 
increased the Hellenic element and the memory of the famous bishop, 
John, survives. Russian attacks began in the ninth century, and a 
Russian protectorate existed from 962 to 971, as the author believes 
from The Report of a Gothic Toparch, which he analyses. Byzantine 

* B.g., O. Seld (p. 178)—read Sild; Xephilinus (p. 181); Firmillian (p. 287); 
Pamphylus (p. 452 and in Index); Augus (p. 261)—read Angus; Constantine 
Chlorus (p. 254), 
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rule was restored in 1016, and, after an interval of Cuman domination 
again in 1166, when Manuel Comnenus styled himself “ Gothicus,” til] 
in the first half of the thirteenth century Crimean Gothia became 
dependent upon the Empire of Trebizond, probably owing to the 
Gabras family. This connexion was both politically and commercially 
close. The Gothic Climata, as they were called—a word used in modern 
Greek of the ecclesiastical dioceses—paid anannual tribute to Trebizond, 
and also in 1242 to the Tartars, while a new factor appeared in the 
Crimea, the Venetian and Genoese colonies, especially the latter after 
the Treaty of Nympheum. Papal missionaries followed Italian mer- 
chants, and in 1333 we find an Englishman Bishop of Cherson. Thus 
the Crimea became the arena of Venetian, Genoese and Tartar com- 
petition. The treaties of 1380-1 ceded to Genoa ‘“‘ Gothia from Balak. 
lava to Soldaia.”” Memories of the Crimean War make Balaklava 
peculiarly interesting to Britons. We learn here how the Genoese 
took it before 1340, how the Tartars recaptured it, only to lose it again 
to Genoa, which spent much on this “ head of all Gothia,” a strategic 
fortress as well as a commercial port. Henceforth, though the Trape- 
zuntine Emperor might still add the “ 'Transmarine Provinces ”’ to his 
title, and Tamerlane besieged the Gothic capital, Theodoro, for nine 
years, ‘three powers existed in the peninsula: the Tartars, Genoa, 
and Gothia,” whose prince, Alexis, was probably connected with the 
Gabrades and whose daughter married the last emperor of Trebizond. 
It was he who, after failing to retain Balaklava, constructed a port 
at Inkerman. Then the Turks appeared, and, after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, Genoa ceded Balaklava and her other Crimean colonies to 
the Bank of St.George. But the capture of Caffa sealed their fate, and 
later, in 1475, Theodoro fell, though the Genoese probably assisted the 
Gothic garrison, which included 300 “ Wallachs.”’ The author thinks 
thesé Wallachs were the Siculi, sent by the King of Hungary to Stephen 
the Great of Moldavia and by him to his brother-in-law, the Prince 
of Gothia. Is not Siculi, a mistranslation of Szekler, the well-known 
foreign element in the population of Roumanian Transylvania, which 
would explain their designation as “‘ Wallachs”? A final chapter 
summarising the Turkish period, tells how Busbecq, in 1554, heard that 
Gothic was still spoken in the Crimea; but there is no trace of it later. 
A genealogical table of the princes of Gothia and a map complete the 
volume. One or two mistakes have escaped notice. The ruler of 
Bosnia was king, not ‘‘ duke” (p. 250), panégyris means a “ fair,” 
not a “ harvest ” (p. 190). The author might have illustrated the use 
of SS. Theodore in the plural by the name of the Church called after 
them at Athens. As was inevitable, the book gives us details, but no 

picture, of Crimean Gothic history. Witiiam MILLER. 


Papsturkunden in England. 2 Band. Die Kirchlichen Archive und 
Bibliotheken. Von Warner Hourzmann. J. Berichte und 
Handschriftenbeschreibungen. II. Texte. 1935-6. 126 and 356 
pp. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 


In the second instalment of his important work, Professor Holtz- 
mann deals with the papal documents earlier than the election of 
Innocent III preserved in English ecclesiastical archives outside 
London. It falls into two sections. In the first, Professor Holtzmann 
describes the various collections which he has visited in search of 
material, and in the second, he gives the text of the bulls and letters 
which he has discovered. The first section is in effect a guide to the 
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muniments of the cathedral churches of England. It gives much 
valuable information; particularly in regard to the dates of the 
principal cartularies remaining in these collections. As most of these 
volumes include a large number of secular documents going back to the 
Norman period, if not beyond, Professor Holtzmann’s investigation 
will be of service to all scholars working on the manuscript materials 
for English history in the early Middle Ages. Few volumes have ever 
brought out so clearly the value of the additions to knowledge which 
can be made by the systematic exploration of cathedral archives. 

The first portion of Professor Holtzmann’s work was published in 
1930. It suggested certain preliminary conclusions which are borne 
out by the texts contained in this new volume. It is now clear that for 
at least two generations after the Norman Conquest it was unusual for 
an English monastery or house of secular canons to obtain a papal 
confirmation of its lands and privileges, There are indications that 
English monks and churchmen were resorting to Rome for business of 
exceptional importance during the pontificate of Innocent IT (1130-43). 
But in this, as in the previous volume, Eugenius III (1145-53) stands 
out as the first pope to whom ecclesiastical persons throughout England 
looked on more ordinary occasions for help or judgment. There can 
be no doubt that it was the weakness of King Stephen which led them 
to invoke the pope’s authority, but it is also certain that the influence 
which the pope had acquired in England during the Anarchy survived 
the restoration of strong government by Henry II. That influence 
was both deepened and extended, as Dr. Brooke has shown, by the 
disadvantage which the English monarchy suffered through its associa- 
tion with the murder of Archbishop Thomas Becket. It is significant 


that Dr. Holtzmann has been able to bring together in this volume nearly 
a hundred documents sent to England by Pope Alexander III during 
the eleven years between the archbishop’s murder and his own 
death in 1181. F, M. Stenton. 


A History of Thame. By J. Howarp Brown and Wiiu1am GuEstT. 
1937. xv + 286 pp. Thame: F. H. Castle & Co. 10s. 6d. 
Hexton, a Parish Survey. By the Senior Scholars of the Herts. C.C. 
School, Hexton, Ed. by Ratpa J. Warteman. 1937. v + 201 

pp. (Privately printed.) 7s. 6d. 


THERE is a certain particularism (to use an ugly word only too 
familiar to historians) which is at once a weakness and a merit of the 
English character. It is well exemplified in these two books, neither of 
which belongs to any usual type of local history, The latter, it is true, 
is the more unconventional, since it took its origin from the bold 
project of Mr. Whiteman to make the parish of Hexton mean something 
to the school-children under his charge. They may not have learned 
much general history, but the patient survey of their own parish, includ- 
ing geology, boundaries, flora and fauna, buildings, and local gossip, 
must have given a “‘ bite ” to whatever they read in later life about the 
history and conditions of other lands or other ages. The reader may 
smile as he discovers carefully embalmed in this book the names of 
the dealers supplying paraffin, coal, groceries, bread, meat, milk and 
hewspapers; but such details have their charm when recovered from 
accounts of the fourteenth century, and why not in 1936? The wise 
benevolence of the principal landowner has caused the result of the 
researches of the schoolmaster and the surveys of the children to be 
printed, and we can now enjoy a very careful picture of a village rather 
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off the main track, mainly agricultural, and not much affected by sudden 
political or social changes. 

The historians of Thame proceed in a more ordinary fashion, 
since they follow chronological sequence. But they depart from the 
recognised type in that their interest is mainly in the agricultural 
history of their district, and close their book with some anxious specu- 
lations on the probable effect of recent Government marketing schemes 
on the future of Thame market. So that with them, too, the close 
linking of the present with the past is a guiding principle. 

Both volumes are well equipped with maps. For Hexton we have 
a reproduction of the 1l-inch Ordnance survey for the whole district, 
and separate maps of 2-8-inch scale for the contours, geology, streams, 
lighting and water-supply systems, field names, and historical finds of 
the parish itself, while the agricultural occupation is shown in four 
maps for 1837, 1900, 1918, and 1930. These show very clearly the 
extent to which pasture and woodland have in more recent years 
replaced the arable of 1837. The enclosure award map of 1766 is 
unhappily lost, though it was in existence ten years ago. It is difficult 
to believe that it can have been destroyed, so it may yet reappear. 
For Thame, we have the map of 1593 of the Long Crendon fields (from 
the records of All Souls’), showing how the scattered strips were 
already being consolidated into larger holdings, some of them enclosed ; 
Davis’s map of 1797, showing the open fields (arable) and the enclosures 
(mainly cow-pasture) round Thame; and a map prepared from the 
enclosure award of 1826, showing further diminution of the arable. 
No contemporary map for this award appears. Nor is there any map 
showing the occupation at the present day. 

The Hexton volume owes much of its interest to the manuscript 
History and Antiquities of Hexton, by Francis Taverner, lord of the 
manor from 1601 to 1657, which relates among other things how “ Old 
Mr. Hale did pretend a Right for a Seate in this Chappell” (of St. 
Nicholas) on the ground that “‘ the picture of the old man in the wyndow 
with the hogge by him was the pictuer of his great grandfather “Henry 
Hale, with the hogge, bicause he dwelt in Hogge Lane, where Mr. Hale 
now lives’; whereas, Mr. Taverner remarks, “ it is clerelye and livelye 
the picture of St. Anthonye and his pigge.” To match this the history 
of Thame has extracts from two nineteenth-century diaries which give 
a vivid picture of everyday life in Thame. 

Neither work pretends to add much to the earlier history of its 
subject already accessible in print, but Mr. Whiteman quotes liberally 
from printed sources, while the Thame historians leave a good many 
matters of detail to be gathered from F. G. Lee’s and H. Lupton’s 
histories, except in so far as these bear on the economic or social history 
of the place. Both books, however, contain a great deal of original 
work on documents, such as Court Rolls and Siaver, though only 
Mr. Whiteman’s is provided with an index. C. JOHNSON. 


Les villes de foires de Champagne des origines au début du XIV* siecle. 
Par EizaserH Cuwapin. 1937. xxviii +354 pp. Paris, 
Champion. 80 francs. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 268.) 


Tue writer of this study is an American scholar who has worked 
in Paris under the direction of Professor Halphen. She has written a 
work of great competence. The bibliography, maps, and plans will 
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be of service to many who may not be concerned with most of the 
minute detail in the book itself, while the appendices contain much of 
general interest on the development, and particularly the finance, of 
the medieval towns of Champagne. The careful tables of the receipts 
and expenditure of Provins, and several of the piéces justificatives, e.g. 
the tariff of Troyes (1298), deserve notice. 

This is not a history of the famous fairs as such, although the 
reader will find in the bibliography and throughout the text an 
excellent introduction to this subject. A definitive book on the fairs 
is needed, but in the meantime P. Bourquelot’s studies (1865) hold the 
field. Here the writer’s aim is to study the development, government 
and life of the four towns, Troyes, Provins, Bar-sur-Aube and Lagny, 
where the fairs were held, and to show how they were affected by the 
existence of the fairs. Her work is primarily a contribution to 
municipal history. The county of Champagne and Brie, as an 
administrative unit, was based on no geographical unity and had 
behind it various political and ecclesiastical traditions. The writer 
first describes how the counts’ ‘authority came to be. The four towns 
were not in themselves important. They owed what importance they 
had to comital castles and abbeys, and their situation did the rest. 
Gradually, from the end of the eleventh century, the local fairs in these 
places became great centres of European trade. From all four 
quarters of the compass merchants, following main roads, would 
naturally meet in this part of France—from England and Flanders, 
the Rhineland, Italy and the south, Paris and the west. The counts 
and their tenants availed themselves of the opportunity. The fairs 
succeeded each other throughout the year, beginning in the north of 
the county at Lagny, continued in the spring in the south-east 
at Bar-sur-Aube, then alternating, two at each place, in Provins and 
Troyes during the rest of the year. Not more than six weeks in the 
year can have been free from one or other of these assemblages of 
traders (cf. p. 107 note). Naturally, while most of the merchants 
passed on, many found it convenient to stay, at any rate in the two 
chief towns, Provins and Troyes. These could not rent temporary 
lodgings and store their merchandise in the vaults of rented houses 
indefinitely. They combined with the inhabitants to form the new 
industrial quarters of the towns. At Troyes and Provins, though not 
to any extent in Lagny and Bar-sur-Aube, the inhabitants, on their 
part, developed industries, especially in cloth. Just as their towns 
were centres of trade and exchange and credit, so they formed distant 
connections, as far afield as London and Genoa. But the impetus 
given by the fairs did not benefit the local traders and manufacturers 
alone. They often acquired as individuals or as families much wealth 
and social and, sometimes, political importance; but as members of 
a community they did not obtain the full measure of self-government 
that one might well expect. In the process of the organisation of the 
fairs the counts and other’ lords had necessarily exercised their 
authority and influence, and they were not prepared to surrender, in 
the interests of municipal autonomy, the financial profit which they 
drew from the fairs, and which was as lucrative as the rents derived 
from their visitors by the possessors of houses. Hence we have 
centres of commercial and industrial activity whose communal 
independence was less developed than that of similar centres elsewhere. 
The last chapters of this book are devoted to the development of 
urban institutions and the extent to which autonomy prevailed in the 
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thirteenth century, the great century of activity in the fairs of 
Champagne. 

Such, in general terms, is the theme of an interesting and 
exceptionally thorough and competent book. As a detailed study in 
urban history, it will, of course, engage the attention of expert 
scholars. 

F. M. Powtoxe. 


The Conquest of Constantinople. By Rospert or Cuarr. Translated 
with introduction and notes by E. H. MoNgau. 1936.  vii+ 
150 pp. Columbia Univ. Press (London: Milford). 14s. 

De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi. Edited and translated by C. W. Davin. 
as xii -++ 201 pp. Columbia Univ. Press (London: Milford), 
18s. 6d. 

The Wars of Frederick II against the Ibelins. By Pai pr Novarg, 
Translated with introduction and notes by J. L. La Monte. 1936, 
xi + 230 pp. Columbia Univ. Press (London: Milford). 18s. 6d. 


Tue “ Records of Civilisation ”’ series has already made one import- 
ant contribution to crusading history, Professor Hitti’s edition of Usa- 
mah; it now gives us three more in successive volumes, and promises 
even greater things to come, namely an edition of William of Tyre 
by Mrs. Babcock and Professor Krey. If the standard of the first four 
volumes is maintained, this will be an invaluable service to all interested 
in the Crusades. P 

The series has unfortunately one all-important limitation; its aim 
is to make representative texts ‘‘ accessible in English ’’ and it prints 
not the text itself, but a translation. From this practice Professor 
David in his edition of the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi has succeeded 
in making a departure and has published a parallel text, Latin and 
English. Dr. McNeal and Professor La Monte have had to be content 
with giving us the English translation only, though they have supplied 
such liberal footnotes as to make their work an “ edition ’’ even in this 
indirect form. A parallel text of William of Tyre would run to several 
volumes in the present format of the series, and is perhaps too much to 
hope for: a new edition of it is, however, the great desideratum of 
crusading historiography and would indeed be welcome. 

The printed text of Robert de Clari has been available since 1924 
in Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, edited by M. Lauer, and 
reviewed with some additional emendations in Romania, tim, by M. A. 
Jeanroy. The absence of the original in this latest version is therefore 
less to be regretted, though some form of cross-reference would have 
been of value. The fact that M. Lauer divided his text into numbered 
sections and that Dr. McNeal prints his currently without divisions 
does not facilitate correlation. Textually Dr. McNeal has added little 
to the work done by Lauer, though he has one or two sound suggestions 
as to the meaning of obscure passages: his historical commentary is 
on the other hand greatly expanded, and his notes, particularly 
with — to topography, are a valuable summary of recent research. 
In another place (Speculum, 1934) Dr. McNeal has already commented 
on the relationship between parts of de Clari (The Andronicus—Conrad 
stories) and the puzzling manuscripts of the Hracles group (the French 
translations and continuations of William of Tyre), and he does not here 
enlarge on this difficult problem. It is clear, however, that, when at 
length this bugbear of crusading history is tackled, de Clari will be one 
of the significant pieces of evidence. 
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Professor David’s edition of the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi deals 
with less familiar material. Stubbs printed it in small type at the end 
of his introduction to the Itinerariwm, and this same small type has 
kept it more in the background than it deserved. Now Professor David 
has not only worked over the text anew but has written an historical 
introduction of the greatest value for English history : in a brief twenty- 
six pages he discusses the slow response of England to the crusading 
movement, making interesting use of Miss Lee’s Records of the Templars 
in England, and the piratical enterprises of Channel seamen, and his 
opinion here will interest a wider field than that to which the text itself 
will appeal. It is to be hoped that many will consult his introduction 
even if they do not intend to follow the story of the attack on Lisbon. 
That story is however an exciting and important one: and these sea- 
faring men such as the authors of the De Expugnatione or its sequel the 
Narratio itineris Navalis (where Silva is captured and Portugal pushed 
yet further South) have a readiness of observation which is sadly missed 
in many a land chronicle of their times. Dr. David has rightly sug- 
gested that his author even carried with him a copy of Solinus Col- 
lectanea rerum memorabilia from which to expand and check the 
geographical notes in which his work abounds. The situation in 
Portugal was, too, one of peculiar interest : opposed to the Crusaders 
was a mixed population of Moors and Mozarabs: the latter had a 
bishop in the town who was murdered during the sack (against all 
decency, says our author) and in the pestilence and famine that fol- 
lowed “‘ the pagans ’’ were observed to be “‘ grasping the symbol of the 
Cross and calling upon Mary.”” Apparently the Crusaders made little 
discrimination between Mohammedans and native Christians: they 
acted as buccaneers who plundered and sailed on, and their lack of 
discretion presented the same problems to the permanent Portuguese 
settlement as did the ways of Western reinforcements to the Syrian 
barons of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The Western war against Islam 
presents and sometimes illuminates problems very similar to those of 
its more celebrated Eastern brother. 

Philip of Novara’s Estoire is a more considerable work. For the 
mid-thirteenth century it is a source of the first value for crusading 
history, and few writings give such a vivid picture of the feudal society 
of the time. Philip wrote of his friends and enemies, personally and 
vehemently, making songs of them and remembering their very words. 
“ The old lord of Beirut,”’ as portrayed in Philip’s writings, is one of 
the most attractive pictures that remain to us of a warrior noble, with 
his strong family affections, his keen sense of the obligations of feudal 
law and his obstinate defence of his own rights. And the war he waged 
against the Longobards, against Frederick II’s South Italians, turned 
on legal questions of great significance. Grandclaude’s work ? on the 
Assizes has dealt with many of their obscurities, but the relations 
between the legal treatises of Philip himself and of John Ibelin of Jaffa 
and the struggle in which they were actively and contemporaneously 
engaged still remain uncertain; and the frequent comparisons made 
in Dr. La Monte’s footnotes of passages from the Fracles with similar 
passages from Philip are an important contribution to the subject, 

* Which Dr. David surprisingly quotes from Gazzera’s edition of 1840 rather 
than Chroust’s thorough revision of it in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
New Series, Vol. V, 1928. 

® Grandclaude, Ftude critique sur les livres des Assises de Jerusalem, Paris, 


1923; cf. La Monte, Feudal Monarchy in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932. 
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revealing as they do difference of views and bias on the constitutiona] 
crisis. This barons’ war against the Emperor has some curious affinities 
with the but slightly later struggle in England, and it is interesting to 
think that Earl Simon had been in contact with it. 

Dr. La Monte gives a careful introduction to the text: on the 
question of the relation between it and the Gestes des Chiprois and 
through the Gestes with the Hracles, he follows the lines sketched by 
Kohler in his introduction in 1913 (Classiques Frangais); he completes 
this with a brief sketch of Philip’s other writings, and a narrative of 
the history involved, but he does not, somewhat surprisingly, seem to 
have used the article by Grandclaude in the Revue de droit Francais 
(1926, p. 426) in which he has argued that the Livre de forme de plait as 
we have it is a third redaction, a re-editing of the work after John of 
Ibelin’s Assizes had appeared. The life of Philip of Novara and the 
development of his thought are subjects that still require fuller and more 
exhaustive treatment. 

The three volumes provide interesting comparison as translations. 
Dr. McNeal has a real gift for it : his choice of words and the rhythms 
of his sentences catch the unpolished simplicity of his original : 

“* When my lord Henry was emperor, then they talked together, he and 
the marquis who was king of Salonika, until the Marquis gave him his 
daughter and the emperor married her. And the empress did not live very 
long, but died soon afterwards.” 

This has all the directness and compression of de Clari, and the same 
intimaey of feeling. Dr. David has a different task: in his parallel 
edition the Latin text is there, with its own sound and flavour, and the 
translation need only expound the sense without trying to reproduce 
the atmosphere. That seems at least to have been Dr. David's view : 
his English follows the Latin very closely and at times clumsily, with a 
curiously marked preference for Latinate forms of words, which give in 
English a stilted, pedantic result very dissimilar from the rough-and- . 
ready methods of the contemporary author. 

In the Estoire of Philip, Dr. La Monte has found congenial work : 
his battles and marches and noble speeches have an authentic ring; 
and there is speed, economy and eloquence in his conduct of affairs : 
it is a great story well re-told, and Professor Hubert’s translations of 
the poems maintain the standard. Here and there, perhaps, it is 
possible to quarrel with the actual construing of certain passages : 
“ wearing tunics and doublets over their mantles ’’ (p. 77) is a some- 
what difficult sartorial picture, more so than “en cors et seins par 
dessus lor secors ”’ necessitates, though “ seins ”’ is a curious and doubt- 
ful word ; and (p. 136) relying on Amadi’s comment (fazandoli mille 
dispetti), La Monte has read “ derogatory gestures” into what seems 
to be merely the pointing out of a possible place of entry ; but Philip’s 
Cypriot French is a problem in itself and one as yet little studied and 
often doubtful, as Amadi, the fifteenth-century Italian translator, 
seems to have found, for he often omits passages as to the meaning of 
which we would gladly have had his opinion. 

T. 8. R. Boas. 


The Place of Edward II in English History. By T. F. Tour. Second 
edition revised throughout by Hilda Johnstone. 1937. xx +375. 
Manchester University Press. 21s. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTONE’s own studies and her long association as 
pupil, colleague and sister-in-law, with the late Professor Tout qualify 
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her quite exceptionally for the task of re-editing the book which 
nearly a quarter of a century ago added a new and extensive field 
to the domain of English institutional history. But her very quali- 
fications must have increased the difficulty of her task, already 
sufficiently delicate; for the book is at once a milestone in historio- 
graphy and an indispensable instrument de travail, and the new edition 
must serve the needs both of those who require the text as it left 
Tout’s hands and of the many others who turn to it as a trustworthy 
and convenient guide or take-off for their own researches. Professor 
Johnstone’s solution of this problem has been a compromise which 
has left Tout’s text intact except where there was the authority of 
his own notes for changes he had intended to make, and relegated 
all other alterations to appendices, footnotes or, if they are required 
in the text, indicated their source by square brackets. The process 
appears to have been in some degree selective; the editor has been 
guided, she tells us in her preface, by a familiarity with Tout’s methods 
and opinions in deciding “ how far to incorporate conclusions reached 
by other workers in the same field since the book appeared.” In 
most cases “ he gladly adjusted his views in the light of new informa- 
tion,” but there were points on which he was “ impenitent,’”’ and 
these remain untouched. What remained to be done was the simpler 
but far more laborious task of verifying the references, correcting 
errors and misprints, and recasting the index by further analysis of 
the entries and rearranging the lists of officials with the help of the 
corrections and additions which Tout had accumulated. 

The evident value of such work can be properly assessed only by 
those who test it in the course of their own studies, but a cursory 
examination enables one to illustrate it a little. Thus the recently 
published Register of Bishop Cobham yields two letters in which 
that prelate describes the business-like and patient bearing of the 
king in the parliament of 1320. These documents neatly emphasise 
Tout’s implied criticism of the Monk of Malmesbury in the text, and 
no doubt would have delighted him (p. 10 n.). A mention of Pem- 
broke’s young widow (p. 19) is happily supplemented by the citation 
of Mr. Jenkinson’s article in Archeologia, which might well have 
been repeated by cross-reference on p. 216. A later note (p. 81) 
draws attention to Tout’s complete change of view on borough repre- 
sentation in deference to Miss McKisack’s book, recorded in the third 
volume of Chapters. These bibliographical notes are not, and seem- 
ingly are not intended to be exhaustive, or even very full, else when 
Tout quotes ‘‘ that famous sentence from the Code of Justinian with 
which Edward I made such play in 1295,’’ Professor Johnstone would 
have referred to the discussions of this text which have abounded 
since Leicht’s study of it, rather than confined herself to an indica- 
tion of its occurrence in an episcopal register in 1323 with the com- 
ment “the tag was fashionable ’’ (p. 82). This makes one wonder a 
little why Tout’s note (p. 8) referring to the publication of the Year 
Books by the Selden Nociety should have been extended to 1928 
only, seeing that two volumes of Edward II’s Year Books have 
appeared since. The correction of slips and misprints in the final 
edition appears to have been carefully done, and a singular verb 
serving a plural subject (p. 52) and an irrelevant negative (p. 141) 
have vanished. It is a pity, however, that the negative had not 
been transferred: to the first quotation from the Cowick Ordinance on 
p. 176, where it is still badly wanted. 
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These are small points; a matter of more importance is Pro. 
fessor Johnstone’s treatment of those passages in which Tout remained 
impenitent. She mentions in particular his references to “a full 
parliament of three estates.’’ It is submitted with deference that he 
would in any revision of his own have indicated that most scholars 
now take plenum parliamentum to mean open rather than complete 
(pace Dr. Wilkinson), and have added a note (perhaps in connection 
with the important pronouncement on p. 137) citing current views 
on parliament as an assembly of estates in general and the position 
of the commons in particular. If such notes are not given because 
Professor Johnstone judges that Tout would have withheld them 
(one gets this impression, perhaps wrongly, from the preface), their 
usefulness may still be urged against a too-consistent application of 
her guiding principle. 

There is, in general, no indication of the points where the text 
has been altered in deference to Tout’s intention expressed in sur- 
viving notes. They can, of course, be identified by collation, but it 
is hard to see what useful end is served by not doing so in the text. 
Then as to Tout’s modification of views as expressed in the Chapters; 
it would be desirable that the reader’s attention should be drawn 
to every instance of this, and it may be that Professor Johnstone has 
done so, but she does not make it clear that it was part of her plan. 

The plan must, in any case, have been difficult to frame, and it 
has clearly been carried out with skill and care. Professor Johnstone 
almost disarms criticism by a graceful quotation from William of 
Newburgh with which she brings her preface to a close, but her work 
needs no apology, and its excellence has made the otherwise welcome 
words, inapposite. G. LAPSLEY. 


The Estates of Crowland Abbey. By Frances M. Pace. 1934. xiv + 
462 pp. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

Wellingborough Manorial Accounts 4.p. 1258-1323. Edited with an 
Introduction by Frances M. Pacz. 1936. xxxviii ++ 144 pp. 
Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. VIII. 

Surrey Manorial Accounts. A Catalogue and Index of the earliest 
surviving Rolls, including an Introduction and a Text of Four 
Rolls. By Hetzn M. Brices. With a Preliminary Note by 
Hiwary JENKINSON. 1935. lvii+111 pp. Surrey Record 
Society. No. xxxvii, vol. xv. 


THE value of medieval bailiffs’ accounts to students of the history 
of prices has been recognised ever since the appearance of Thorold 
Rogers’ great compilation; but in all other respects they have been 

rhaps the most neglected of manorial documents. The neglect 

as undoubtedly been due in part to the fact that the classical studies 
of the English manor were made by historians, who were primarily 
interested in the legal relations between lords and tenants rather 
than in the humdrum business of farming; and thus court rolls and 
custumals found greater favour than accounts. But for economic 
histor properly so called, these numerous and homespun records 
are of the first importance, and there are many indications that they 
are now coming into their own. It may be regarded as a sign of 
the times that two record societies should recently have devoted 
volumes to them, and that they should form one of the sources for 
Dr. Page’s interesting study of manorial organisation on the estates 
of Crowland Abbey. 
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Dr. Page’s book is mainly based upon the court and account rolls 
of certain Crowland manors for the period 1258-1528, which are pre- 
served at Queens’ College, Cambridge. The bulk of the material 
comes from the three Cambridgeshire manors of Oakington, Dry 
Drayton and Cottenham, but there is a good, though short, series 
of accounts for the Northamptonshire manor of Wellingborough 
(which she has since published in full for the Northamptonshire 
Record Society). Dr. Page’s study occupies about a third of her 
book, the remaining two-thirds being devoted to documents and 
statistical tables. She has produced a valuable and scholarly piece 
of work upon certain aspects of manorial organisation and village life. 
Her elucidation of the relation of manor to village (they coincided 
in two only of the estates besides Crowland), her study of tenurial 
relations and the law of transfer and her description of the manorial 
executive are excellent and there is a lively chapter on social life. 
Many readers will be interested in following the fortunes of a sub- 
stantial villein family, the Pepiz of Cottenham, who were almost 
certainly the forbears of Samuel Pepys and showed something of their 
descendant’s aptitude for office. Dr. Page, indeed, gives us so much 
that is good that we cannot help regretting that she has not given 
us a little more. All the subjects with which she deals have been 
treated before in relation to the medieval manor, and it is precisely 
where, with the account rolls at her disposal, she might bave launched 
out upon less conventional lines, that her book is a little disappoint- 
ing. Its interest is tenurial and administrative rather than economic, 
and the reader will seek in vain for any detailed picture of the organisa- 
tion of the whole estate as a profit-making institution, or of the 
fortunes of medieval farming. Miss Wretts Smith’s admirable article 
on “ The Organisation of Farming at Croyland Abbey ”’ in the Journal 
of Economic and Business History was unknown to Dr. Page when 
she wrote her book, and she has not incorporated the equally admir- 
able article on Crowland sheep-farming, which she herself contributed 
to the Economic History Supplement of the Economic Journal. 

These omissions on the economic side are, however, partially 
filled by the introduction which Dr. Page has provided to her edition 
of the Wellingborough rolls. These consist in a series of twenty-six 
accounts ranging between 1258 and 1322, and throw a great deal of 
light not only upon the history of farming on a single manor, but also 
upon the management of the Crowland estate as a whole. The 
relations of Wellingborough with the abbey itself and with the other 
manors on the estate once more demonstrate the absurdity of the 
conventional picture of every manor as a self-sufficing unit. Dr. 
Page shows that Wellingborough shouldered the main burden of 
malting and brewing for all the Northamptonshire manors, as Cotten- 
ham did for the Cambridgeshire group, the malt and ale being sent 
up to the abbey; and from time to time it supplied other manors 
with agricultural produce or livestock. A careful examination of 
the finance of the manor as shown in the rolls gives a good picture 
of the history of manorial profits, both administrative and agricul- 
tural, during half a century, but the reader must be warned against 
relying on the table entitled “Finance” provided by the editor 
opposite to page xxxv. Apart from the fact that (as she explains) 
the figures shown in the column headed “ Reeve’s -+- Collector’s Net 

ce” are fictitious, she has not added or deducted (where neces- 
sary) cross payments made by the collector to the reeve and vice 
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versa, nor those made by the lord to both officials, nor has she 
allowed for payments in cash made to the other manors. Still worse, 
in the last four years covered by the table (1310, 1312, 1314 and 1322) 
the apparently great rise in the “ Abbot’s Gross Profit” compared 
with previous years, is due to an unfortunate slip, by which she has 
reversed the figures in the two columns headed ‘“ Expenses” and 
“‘ Liberationes domini,’”’ which results in complete nonsense and 
throws out the whole calculation. In fact, the abbot’s gross profit 
in 1310 (employing Dr. Page’s method of calculation) should be not 
£157 1s. 2d., but £95 Os. 74d., which is actually a fall and not a rise 
on the figure for 1308. Furthermore, the table should make clear 
the fact (to which Dr. Page calls attention elsewhere) that, apart 
altogether from irregular disbursements made by the manor for corn 
or other goods bought and sent to Crowland, the large regular “liveries ” 
of grain of its own growing or malting made each year to the abbey 
would, if evaluated in terms of money, send up the abbot’s gross profits 
by very large sums. If sales increased and liveries decreased in any 
particular year, that alone would explain a rise in the financial profits 
of the manor; while if liveries fell greatly, while financial profits 
failed to rise, the abbot was clearly losing in comparison with previous 
years. Thus in 1280 liveries of corn were only about a third of the 
normal amount, so that, although the gross profit in money shows 
only a relatively small decline, the actual decline in profits was much 
greater. A closer examination of the roll shows that there was a 
vacancy in the Abbey this year and a vacancy (as the accounts of other 
ecclesiastical landowners, such as the bishopric of Winchester, show) 
always meant a loss, for the Crown was accustomed to sell for its 
own profit as much as possible of the livestock and produce which 
thus fell into its hands. A statistical table which fails to point out 
where a year is exceptional is not of much use, and some of these 
accounts require more annotation than Dr. Page has given them; 
there is (for instance) something very odd about the year 1271, when 
no corn appears to have been sown and there are no payments for 
harvest expenses. 

Miss Briggs has drawn up for the Surrey Record Society a catalogue 
of all surviving manorial rolls for this county down to the year 1300, 
and has edited four of them. She has provided them with an intro- 
duction and with three appendices, containing respectively extracts 
relating to building, aioe short account and a table of receipts 
and expenditure based upon nine rolls. Her edition is an excellent 
one, and it is perhaps ungrateful to suggest that a somewhat pedantic 
standard of palwographical description has been adopted in the 
catalogue. ‘‘ One membrane, 8” x 30}”. Preservation fair, except 
for stains. Hole near foot (2’’ x 1}’’) appears to be flaw in skin. 
Hand good ’’ may be a useful exercise for a student of paleography, 
but is out of place in a publication of this sort. Account rolls are 
among the most numerous and workaday of manorial documents, 
and it is unnecessary to treat them as though they were the Codex 
Sinaiticus or the Luttrell Psalter. All that is needed is a simple 
list. Miss Briggs’ introduction is extremely thorough and careful ; 
but the reviewer cannot help feeling that some of her remarks on 
the method of accounting do rather less than justice to medieval 
accountants and may give a false impression to modern students 
wishing to make use of account rolls. After pointing out the “ almost 
complete absence of anything like an Annual Statement of Income 
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and Expenditure, or an Annual Budget, among the otherwise vol- 
uminous Records of the Central Financial Departments ’’ or of private 
landowners, she adds “‘ How under such a system it was possible for 
the head of an establishment, whether it were the kingdom or a 
landed estate, to work out any general policy in the matter of Income 
and Expenditure is a matter very difficult to understand: unless 
we are to make the difficult assumption that while large quantities 
of Bailiffs’ Accounts and the like have survived some superior series, 
in which their results were summarised, digested and combined, have 
completely and in every case disappeared.’’ Now, it is perfectly true 
that no balance sheet in the form in which we are accustomed to 
balance sheets to-day was drawn up by medieval accountants ; but 
it is not true that a general policy of income and expenditure was 
impossible on the basis of their accounts, nor that the owner of an 
estate comprising a large number of manors was unable to gauge 
his financial position at the end of the year. They had other docu- 
ments besides accounts on which to base their estimates, viz. the 
manorial extents, which told them exactly what they might expect 
in regular payments from their estates. How closely they worked in 
connection with these is shown by the fact that on many manors a 
reeve will enter on the credit side of his account the amount of rent 
which he ought to receive from each tenant, and on the debit side 
(under the heading defectus redditus) the sums by which these pay- 
ments actually fell short and which have to be deducted from the 
credit column. When an extent became out of date, a new one was 
drawn up. Furthermore, it is unnecessary to make the assumption 
that a superior series of rolls summarising and combining the bailiffs’ 
accounts has “completely and in every case disappeared,” for a 
number of examples of such superior series of “ estate’’ accounts 
are in existence. The Duchy of Lancaster’s “ auditors’ valors’’ are 
one example and the surviving accounts of the receiver-general of 
Walter, Lord Hungerford, another. A similar document exists for 
some of the Clare lands in 1339-40; in this the auditors enrolled 
summaries of all the manorial accounts grouped into “ baillies”” and 
at the end of each “‘ baillie’’ entered the total sum brought in and 
the amount by which it exceeded or fell below that of the preceding 
year. The care with which medieval landowners tried to estimate 
their profits in advance and to keep a check upon their estate manage- 
ment is plainly shown in the advice and calculations embodied in 
thirteenth-century treatises on husbandry and in such documents as 
the unpublished Memorandum Book of Henry of Eastry, the exceed- 
ingly hard-headed prior of Canterbury. Of course Miss Briggs is 
quite —_ to warn her readers that medieval methods of accounting 
were infinitely less elaborate and scientific than our own, and appear 
to us very inadequate; but that is not to say that they rendered 
the running of an estate on business-like lines and the working out of 
a general policy impossible. Our forefathers were no fools, and they 
had to live. EmE£EN Power. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Edited by C. W. Previrf-Orton and 
Z.N. Brooke. Vol. vit. The Close of the Middle Ages. 1936. 
Cambridge University Press. 

THE Cambridge Medieval History, which was begun so far back as 

1911, is now complete. We can understand the “ sigh of relief” with 

which, after fourteen years, the editors of the last volume, as of the 
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four which preceded it, sign their initials for the last time, and share 
their pride in reviewing the distinguished body of historians, drawn 
from the whole of Europe, who have contributed to the work. In the 
Preface to the last volume Dr. Previté-Orton and Dr. Brooke give us 
an inkling of some of the greater difficulties with which they have had 
to struggle—the death of J. B. Bury (who planned the work), the loss 
of five editors since 1911, the major calamity of the War (which more 
than doubled the price of the volumes), the death of contributors. No 
less than four of the contributors to vol. vm, for example, all fine 
scholars—Henri Pirenne, Paul Fournier, Goddard Orpen and W. T. 
Waugh—have died before its publication. The success of the venture 
is beyond question, though it has been rather disguised by the 
slowness of publication. In school and college libraries, and more 
rarely at home, the Medieval History has definitely taken its place as 
an indispensable part of the apparatus of teaching. 

The new volume is as comprehensive as its immediate predecessors 
and maintains the same high standard of general accuracy and 
readableness. It is, too, equally fortunate in the continental scholars 
who contribute to it. Huss and Bohemia are fully treated by Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, and French history by M. Calmette and M. Petit 
Dutaillis. Dr. Koht and Dr. Altamira continue their sketches of 
Scandinavian and Spanish history: Dr. Héman writes on Hungary, 
while the French and the Belgian scholars who have not lived to see 
their articles published have left us two masterly articles—one on 
Burgundy and one on the Low Countries. These, with a representa- 
tive selection of British and American writers, have made a very good 
team, and the result is a better and far fuller treatment of European 
history in the later middle ages than we have ever had before. In 
accordance with the rigid plan of the work, no indulgence in the 
matter of space has been allowed to the writers on British history. 
A hundred years ago Hallam, in his State of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
devoted by far the longest chapter to our own history, on the ground 
of its ‘‘ superior interest ”’ as “‘ the most beautiful phenomenon in the 
history of mankind.’’ Although in this volume Mr. Macfarlane and 
Professor C. H. Williams have had to compress English history from 
1399 to 1485 into less than a hundred pages, it is pleasant to note that 
there is nothing fresher and nothing more original in the volume than 
their successive handling of the Lancastrian and the Yorkist dynasties. 
Scotland and Ireland (Wales having been “ polished off” in the 
previous volume) get a dozen (very good) pages each, an allowance 
which may represent their European importance, but which is surely 
bad business in a book meant largely for English-speaking readers. 

The original aim of the Medieval History, we may recall, was 
threefold. It was to interest the “ general reader”; it was to be 
useful to “students” and it was to be an indispensable book of 
reference. Its success in the first of these aims varies inevitably from 
writer to writer, while the indefensible plan of leaving out the 
footnotes and making the bibliographies unselective has greatly 
impaired its value for purposes of reference. But it can be safely 
said that the interests of the serious student have never been lost 
sight of. It is a great practical achievement, and will be pre- 
eminently useful to sixth forms of schools and to students at the 
universities. The Medieval History has had many imitators which in 
general tend to divide the work among a much smaller number of 
contributors. These newer syntheses are apt to be more readable, but 
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far less reliable. For whatever the defects of an army of experts 
writing each on very short periods, one feels that each writer really 
knows what he is talking about and, within the limits he has set 
bimself, there is very little that will require to be unsaid. The 
Actonian scheme of co-operation, we may still admit, was most 
successful with modern history, since it depended on a unity imparted 
by a system of international relationships. In the Middle Ages, as 
Creighton pointed out, there was a tendency to regard international 
relationships as merely forming a part of a universal system of 
customary law. The result is that medieval “ political’ history has 
always a certain remoteness, for which compensation has been sought 
in the general chapters on civilisation, trade, religion, and so on, which 
are in some ways the most successful feature of the Medieval History. 
There are six of them in this last volume—on political theory, the art 
of war, magic and witchcraft, education, the Arts and the Renaissance ; 
and arbitrary as their selection is, they do something to pull together 
the discrete narratives of the preceding nineteen chapters. 
V. H. Gapraira. 


The Scotland of Queen Mary and the Religious Wars 1513-1638, By 
Aanes Mure Mackenziz. 1936. xvi-+ 404 pp. Alexander 
Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 


“Tae Scotswoman of character and brains is a creature of some 
vigour as a rule.”” So writes Miss Mackenzie on page 334, and her 
book is very strong evidence for it. This book is not a threshing over 
again of the old withered straw, but a vivid representation of Scots 
history by one who knows and quotes contemporary sources and does 
not mind stirring up old enmities. It begins, “ After Flodden,”’ but, 
unlike the Flodden Memorial, it is not dedicated “‘ To the Brave of Both 
Nations.” Miss Mackenzie, though she strives to be fair, cannot 
forget the wrongs done to her country by the English, including 
“such quaintly trivial discourtesies as the careful misnumbering, in 
official language,” of Edward VII and Edward VIII (p. 256). 
Since Scotland, according to Miss Mackenzie, emerged “as victor ” 
from the Three Hundred Years’ War with England, it is no wonder 
that she discovers in Englishmen “a naive ignorance of history ” 
(pp. 255-6). But Miss Mackenzie does not enlighten Englishmen as 
clearly as she might. She persists in using words and constructions 
which the Oxford English Dictionary, which is scarcely an all-English 
compilation, describes as obsolete or Scots. We find words like 
“thirled” (p. 84), “ ploys” (p. 54), “ blads” (p. 89), “ outwith ” 
(p. 111), “ cantrips” (p. 238), “ coupit”’ (p. 319), “ throughither ” 
(p. 211), “ swithered ” (p. 356), and expressions like “ sent to educate 
with her bridegroom ” (p. 78), “‘ bears to be written” (p. 169), and 
“d.s. p.,” which is Scots for “o.s. p.” These may be ak currency in 
“ Lochow ” (p. 232), wherever that may be, but Miss Mackenzie ought 
to print a “ Glossary for the Conquered.” Instead she remarks that 
“ the middle-class mind resents anyone who speaks a different language” 
(p. 292). Miss Mackenzie has a poor opinion of historians also, They 
discuss, she says, most affairs “ as though all characters in history were 
born and remained through life at the age of forty” (p, 197, note 1). 
On page 225 she carefully states that ‘‘ James was rising twenty-four,” 
whatever that may mean. 

Again, Miss Mackenzie is fond of using twentieth-century political 
terms, like “ soviet ” (p. 210), ‘ totalitarian ” (p, 87), and “ Fascism ” 
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(p. 206), to describe sixteenth- or seventeenth-century conditions, and 

she heads chapter xv “ King and Duce.” The Duce is A. Melville, 
and the comparison is neither happy nor useful. Surface likenesses 
may hide bigger differences, though, if you hate Knox, it may be 
pleasant to compare him with Danton, Robespierre and Lenin. 

But, in spite of what has been said, Miss Mackenzie has written an 
interesting book with emphasis on religion and politics. Most of the 
story is mournful, and will make Englishmen wonder whether the Scots 
ever knew what law and order meant till Oliver Cromwell conquered 
Scotland. Miss Mackenzie is an apologist for Mary Queen of Scots 
and has an interesting theory about the Casket Letters (pp. 163-5), 
but in James VI’s reign she shows no particular preference for anyone, 
though she does understand the King and give us a convincing picture 
of him (pp. 200-3). The Arch-villains of the piece are, of course, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth. It was the “ Tudor sowing ” which caused 
most of James VI’s and Charles I’s difficulties in England, and apparently 
in Scotland as well. The book ends on a sad note—‘ There followed a 
common chaos, and a question, whose answer depends on the will of 
this generation as to whether there shall be a Scotland more” 
(p. 381). 

7 These is a useful date table and a bibliography which, like that in 
Miss Mackenzie’s previous volume, The Rise of the Stewarts, omits the 
works of P. Hume Brown, though one of them is quoted on page 76. 
On page 396 “ Moyne ” should be “ Moysie.”” The index is mediocre. 
The National Covenant, though often mentioned and even reprinted 
with the son a Confession in Wamp is entered once. Some 
unknown es of Northumberland have crept in on page 402, and the 
Duke who is mentioned in the text is indexed as two men, Lisle and 
Warwick. There is only one Carey in the index, and that is not the one 
quoted on page 239. For a future edition it might be well to revise the 
dates of the executions of Anne Bullen, the Master of Forbes and Lady 
Glamis (pp. 55, 57), and the contradictory dates of Pius V (pp. xiv, 183). 
“ Burghley ” on page 253 should be “ Sir Robert Cecil.” 

D. L. W. Tovan. 


Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, 1610-1620. Edited for the Royal 


Historical Society by G. E. Fusserz. 1937. xxxi + 207 pp. 
Ann. Sub. £1 1s. 


Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, 1610-1620, is an unusually good 
specimen of a class of records of which many examples exist, but few 
have been printed. Its backbone consists of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of a Berkshire farmer in the reign of James I. It belongs, therefore, 
to the same genus as the account of the farming of Henry Best published 
by the Surtees Society, and Professor Lodge’s recent volume, T'he 
Account-book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704; but though the period 
which it covers is only about a decade, Robert Loder is more illuminating 
than John Toke. In the first place, his accounts are better done. He 
gives full particulars of his takings as well as his outgoings, shows the 
yields, costs and value of his principal crops, and lake states his net 


profits on the year, or provides data sufficient for a plausible estimate 
of them. In the second place, his accounts are not merely accounts : 
they are accompanied by a running commentary, in which he weighs 
the merits of alternative policies, notes the failure or success of what 
eerie and draws from the experience of each year conclusions 

his course in the next. The relative advantages of growing 


to gui 
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wheat and barley, of buying ewes or keeping a breeding stock, of time- 
work and piece-work, are balanced against each other. We get an 
insight, therefore, not merely into the management of a farm, but— 
what isless easy to come by—into its manager’s view of the problems 
to be solved and the difficulties to be overcome. The reader is saved 
much labour in summarising scattered data, and provided with an 
interpretation which puts the enterprise concerned in its proper 
setting, by the valuable introduction contributed by Mr. Fussell. 

Robert Loder’s farm at Harwell, without being in the same class 
as the great agricultural undertakings of the age, was on the large size. 
It contained roughly 300 acres, of which about 150 were arable in the 
open fields, 100 were enclosed down, and the remainder was orchards 
and small enclosures, together with rights of common. He was engaged 
in what would now be called mixed farming. In addition to growing 
cereals, he ran a flock of 400 to 500 sheep and kept a dairy herd. His 
main interest, however, was clearly in his corn, and, possibly for that 
reason, information as to the details of his animal husbandry is less full 
and precise. His range of crops was not large, even for his own period. 
No mention is made of rye, oats or buckwheat. Wheat and barley were 
the cash-crops; peas, beans and vetches the fodder crops. The hay, 
the value of which was considerable—one year with another between 
one-sixth and one-seventh of the total—was presumably consumed on 
the farm, as was the bulk of the milk and milk products. The ordinary 
rotation appears to have been wheat, fallow, wheat or barley, fallow, 
with the legumes thrown in from time to time as a catch-crop. 

The commercial results of Loder’s sheep-farming are not clear, but 
on the cereals he did well. Judging by the proportion of the crop to the 
seed sown, of which full particulars are given, the yield of barley was 
lower than would be expected to-day, but that of wheat was surprisingly 
high. It averaged over 9 years just under 30 bushels per acre, and in 
the last, 1620, reached the remarkable figure of 46-2, a return of between 
eleven and twelve-fold. This side of his business was clearly a success. 
Assuming, as Loder appears to have thought, that the sheep about 
paid for themselves, and that he did not lose, at any rate, on his cattle, 
the results were not unsatisfactory. His receipts averaged from 1612 
to 1620 £376 48. 10}d., of which rents accounted for 3-8 per cent., and 
the remainder came from farming operations, while his costs averaged 
£1380dd. His average net return, therefore, including the small item of 
rents, was in the region of £238. The figure was not large, when com- 
pared with the profits of specialist sheep-farmers, like the Treshams, or 
cattle-breeders like the Wynnes; but it was not to be sneezed at. It is 
a pity that the accounts end just when they do. In the last year there 
are hints of the depression which spoiled the tempers of the country 
gentry in the momentous Parliament of 1621. Loder decided in 1620 
that it was ‘‘ good husbandrie, when corne is so cheape, not to sell any, 
except I can lay out my money at that rate for corne againe.” 
Though his wheat and barley crops in that year were well above the 
level of 1618, the cash return from them was down nearly one-fifth. 
_ The value of a work such as that edited by Mr. Fussell is not 
impaired by the fact that generalisations cannot be based on single 
mstances. By revealing the economy of a seventeenth-century farm 
im its concrete detail, it suggests trains of thought which, if followed up, 
may lead to the revision of some conventional ideas as to the agriculture 
of the past. The business side of farming has been curiously neglected 
by historians, with the result that certain superstitions linger on. 
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The common belief in the uncommercial character of pre-eighteenth. 
century agriculture is among them. In reality if “* subsistence 
farming,” in any strict sense of that ambiguous expression, ever had 
outside the books the importance which it has in them, the days of its 
primacy were by the reign of James I long over. Even small men had 
to market a substantial part of their output; they had cash outgoings 
to meet. The more substantial farmers, whatever their speciality, 
were not in agriculture for their health; they had their eyes on the 
market all the time. The figures of the consumption of wheat and 
malt by Loder’s household show that it formed, except in the opening 
years, when he had little land under the former, only a small proportion 
of the total output. He appears to have sent his malt to London, via 
Henley and the Thames, and to have sold his wheat in local markets, 
Hence his careful attention to prices and costs. The whole tone of his 
notes proves that, as Mr. Fussell remarks, ‘ before all things he was a 
business man.”’ The pious ejaculations which enliven his accountancy 
are normally expressions of gratitude to Providence, not for bread in 
due season, but for satisfactory profits. 

Loder was not only a man of business; he was also in a small way 
an “improver.” Nor does his enterprise appear to have been much 
impeded by the social frame-work in which he worked, The technical 
deficiencies of his economy are obvious enough. The neglect of grass 
was in his case, as in others, the weakest link in the chain : insufficient 
and inferior winter fodder, low quality stock, and a shortage of manure, 
were among its consequences, On the other hand, his jottings suggest 
that the difficulty of making new departures on scattered parcels in 
open fields, and the restrictions imposed by the common course of 
cultivation, were less important than is usually implied. Harwell was 
a two-field parish, and Loder’s arable lay in both fields. He appears, 
nevertheless, to have had considerable choice as to the crops which he 
grew. He did not keep all his strips in one field under one crop. In 
one year, for example, he grew in West Field wheat, peas, vetches and 
par while he let some of his strips “ lay laye,”’ i.e. in grass; in another 

e had in the same field, land under barley, vetches and pulse as well 
as under wheat; while from time to time he “ hitched ”’ the fallow— 
i.e. reserved, and probably temporarily fenced, part of it—for legu- 
minous crops. His procedure could be paralleled from other sources : 
grass “lays,” for example, were common in the arable fields of 
Northamptonshire, where the shortage of pasture was always a problem. 
The caieaae of the Norfolk farmer described in Professor Gray’s 
English Field Systems show the same flexibility as do those of 
Loder. 

The truth is that the conventional picture which still lingers in the 
textbooks—the picture of open-field agriculture as a perverse miracle 
of organised torpor performed by village idiots—has no relation to 
realities. It a descends from a careless reading of Arthur 
Young, whose dogmatic ghost continues to ride through agrarian 
history, unperturbed by the evidence discovered since the precocious 
rationaliser himself rode in flesh and blood. If so, it is a part of the 
Arthurian legend which ought to be discarded. The note of the 
agriculture of the past was not so indisputably petrifaction as some of 
ite earlier students suggested. Even the Mouldys and Bull Calfs—not 
to mention the Loders—behaved on occasion quite like human beings. 
R. H. Tawney. 
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Fighteenth-Century London Life. By Rosamond Baynu-PowEsL. 
1937. vii+ 379 pp. Murray. 1l65s. 

Tuts is social history as it should not be written. It is an extreme 
case of its treatment as a collection of picturesque detail, regardless of 
chronology, with the period as something which can be discussed 
without concern for the changes of a century. No references are given 
(apart from allusions in the text to, ¢.g., the Tatler or Spectator, Swift or 
Walpole) and many quotations are made at second hand. This 
technique has special dangers. One is that humorous and satirical 

ges are treated as descriptions of the normal. Another is illus- 
trated from a quotation (incorrect) on the deportation of children to 
Virginia (p. 89). ‘The phraseology alone should have warned the writer 
that the passage did not relate to the eighteenth century. It is evidently 
taken from the reviewer's London Life in the Eighteenth Century, where 
it describes, for purposes of comparison, an incident of 1620 with a 
reference to the Colander of State Papers Colonial for that year. It 
appears in this book as the normal procedure of the eighteenth century. 

The impression is inescapable that the writer has little familiarity 
with the history and literature of the period, but has collected, without 
assimilating, quotations and information over a wide range of topics. 
It should have been impossible to say that complaints of the roaring of 
beasts in Exeter "Change were made to a City ward mote (an instance 
of the danger of invented detail). Johnsonians will shudder at 
allusions to Johnson, e.g.: “ It is well to remember when we read the 
immortal Life that his sententiousness and gruff humour were not 
intended to annihilate the obsequious Boswell but for a large circle of 
admirers and opponents at the Literary Club or the Cheshire Cheese ” 


(. 141). And, “in 1750 Dr. Johnson began to edit the first number of 
the Rambler, a paper which came out twice a week.” The Rambler is 
stigmatised as “ dull and boring.” A statement that Johnson “ usually 


paid 7d. for dinner ” does not show much acquaintance with “ the 
immortal Life,” where the sum is given as the price at which Johnson 
could dine when he first came to London in 1737. 

We are told that “the parks on weekdays were the exclusive 
preserve of the gentry.” Now, it was the common and repeated 
complaint that the parks were “ infested” by the populace. (Hence 
Walpole’s famous answer to Queen Caroline that the cost of as 
St. James’s Park would be “ only three crowns.”) Naturally the m 
were more in evidence on Sundays than on other days. But the parks 
were always open to all, to the astonishment of foreign visitors, who 
saw in this a manifestation of English liberty.1 This was in contra- 
distinction to Kensington Gardens, where, for a time at least, only the 
decently dressed were admitted. The mistake is equivalent to con- 
cluding from accounts of the Edwardian Church Parade that the masses 
were excluded on Sundays from Hyde Park. But in the eighteenth 
century the masses were less decorous and their excesses were the subject 
of much comment. 

A quotation from The Times of 1795 on “‘ a lady only ten feet high, 
. . . the high mast of her feather” being blown away, receives the 
comment that this was “ doubtless one of the immense erections of 
wool and horse hair . . . overlaid with a paste of powder . . . orna- 
mented with flower gardens, . . .” This is to confuse the erect ostrich 
feathers of 1795 with the hairdressing of twenty years earlier. The 


1 Johnson's England, ed. A. 8. Turberville, 1933, i, 183-5, 
No. 87.—voL. xx1. T 
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cha: of dress during this period are so well known and so socially 
sigellennt that the mistake should have been impossible. It js 
stressed here only because it is characteristic of the writer’s approach 
to her subject. 

The book is not concerned only with the lighter side of life. There 
is a chapter on the Government of London, calculated to mislead, in 
which there is the surprising statement that in the City “all but the 
poorest were freemen. It was a matter of payment, and cost in the 
early days of the century only £2 8s. 6d.” (p. 95). There are digressions 
into political history, and the old fables about the bribes lavished by 
Walpole and Bute are repeated in their crudest form. 

Among misprints may be noted : Basbridge for Brasbridge (p. 76), 
Kenway for Hanway (p. 88), Galton for Gatton (p. 124), Wyvell for 
Wyvill (p. 129), Heidigger for Heidegger (p. 167), Silas Todd for Silas 
Told (p. 221), Mainandue for Mainauduc (p. 262). On p. 72 George 
Canning should surely be George Colman ? 

The book is agreeably written and should give pleasure to those 
who take their history from the historical film. It should, however, 
be rigidly excluded from the school library. M. D. Grorez. 


SHORT NOTICES 


In The Middle Classes Then and Now (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 15s.), Mr. F. C. Palm has written an interesting book, full 
of siemens information. Very little of the information, however, 
is new, and the book as a whole suffers from the vastness and the 
vagueness of its theme. Mr. Palm, quite properly, begins by asking 
the question “ Who are the middle classes?’ But he fails conspicu- 
ously to provide a satisfactory answer. After a most inadequate 
discussion he concludes that ‘‘ anomalous, mutable, with tenuous 
fringes, the middle classes never have been and are not now a fixed 
entity to be encompassed by a simple, rigid definition.” Thus it is 
clear at the outset, and it becomes increasingly evident as the book 
proceeds, that Mr. Palm does not know precisely what he is writi 
about. No wonder, then, that his work is rambling, discursive an 
superficial. 

In the main he tends to identify the middle classes with the moneyed 
men of the towns, ignoring such groups as lawyers, doctors, clergy and 
educationists—groups which should undoubtedly be included in any 
comprehensive survey. Thus the history of the middle classes, in 
Mr. Palm’s hands, tends to be little more than a sketch of the history 
of commerce and finance. Even as such, moreover, it is very imperfect. 
For Mr. Palm endeavours to bring within the scope of his purview the 
whole of time from the third millennium 8.c. to the present day, and 
the whole of the world from China to Peru. Thus as one rushes from 
Hammurabi of Babylon on one page to Hiram of Tyre on the next, and 
from Europe in one chapter to America in its successor, one is reminded 
of the traveller from the New World who “ did” London in a day, 
visiting in one breathless morning the Abbey, the Tower, the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, oan Madame Tussaud’s. 

the same, in his hectic career through time and space Mr. Palm, 
after the manner of well-to-do American voyagers, has accumulated a 
large collection of curious and valuable odds and ends. These, as 
displayed in the present show-case, tell us something about the rise of 
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capitalism in the ancient Oriental monarchies, in Greece and Rome, 
and in the medieval cities; something about the economic effects of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation ; something about the commercial 
activities of the seventeenth-century Dutch; something about the 
consequences of the “great bourgeois revolution” in eighteenth- 
century France ; something about the dominance of the moneyed 
magnates in nineteenth-century Britain, and a good deal about 
twentieth-century America and Mr. Roosevelt. 

The book, happily, has no moral. It ends, as it began, with an 
unanswered query : “ Whither, bourgeoisie?’ To which we may add : 
“Why, Mr. Palm?” F. J. C. H. 


Duarte Pacusco’s Esmeraldo De Situ Orbis was a good choice 
for publication by the Hakluyt Society, and the translation by 
Mr. G. H. T. Kimble (2nd Series No. LXXIX, London, 1937, 
Quaritch, 25s.) is most readable. This has been done from the copy 
in the Library at Evora, the original having disappeared. The 
Introduction is weak, the editor’s knowledge of the voyages of the 
Corte-Reals not being very full. He could have remedied this by 
consulting Dr. Prestage’s recent work. For a book written between 
the years 1505 and 1508 Pacheco’s account of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries along the western coast of Africa makes interesting reading, 
especially in regard to those of Prince Henry. Major much regretted 
that this MS. was not available in his day. Step by step the explorers 
proceeded southward, spurred forward by the energy and determination 
of Prince Henry. On his death in 1460 they had reached Sierra Leone. 
The trade of this portion of the coast yielded yearly more than 3500 
slaves, with ivory, gold and fine cotton cloths. Next are described the 
discoveries under Alfonso V and King John II, as well as those under 
King Manuel. Little detail is given, as the author fears to be too 
prolix. It is for this reason that Zurara’s Chronicle is much more 
interesting. The notes are of value, and are based on much research. 
The maps are helpful, and the translation is accompanied by an Italian 
chart of 1508 from the original in the British Museum as well as 
illustrations from De Castro’s Roteiro found among the Cotton MSS. 

B 2.. 3B. 


In The Central Structure of the Moghul Empire (Oxford, 18s.) Dr. 
Ibn Hasan has investigated his subject most thoroughly for his period, 
the century covered by the reigns of the three great Emperors Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Nothing that is printed in English or 
Persian seems to have escaped him and very little, if anything, in 
Persian manuscripts. The object of the book is to describe the organisa- 
tion of the central administration under Akbar and his two successors 
in theory and practice. Akbar’s desire to conciliate every section of the 
community was one of the main reasons for the original features of his 
organisation of the administration, in which ministers were selected 
irrespective of creed or class and given security during their tenure of 
office. Dr. Ibn Hasan describes the administrative system in great 
detail, traces its evolution and shows what elements of decay it con- 
tained when the dynasty no longer produced rulers of Akbar’s ability. 
The author has assembled and arranged his facts admirably, and his 
book will be of great value to the ocias of the period of the “ Great 


Moghuls,” for the vast amount of material it digests and gives in handy 
JA 


form. ‘ 
T2 
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The Oxinden and Peyton Letters, 1642-1670, edited by Mrs. Dorothy 
Gardiner (Sheldon Press, 15s.), is a sequel to The Oxinden Letters, also 
edited by Mrs. Gardiner. The central figure is Henry Oxinden of 
Barham in East Kent. The letters are drawn mainly from the 
Oxinden papers in the British Museum, and deal mainly with Oxinden’s 
life from his second marriage until his death; at the same time they 
contain much of wider interest. 

Without a complete examination of the papers it is impossible 
to say how far the selection represents them ; it produces a convinci 
story of Oxinden’s declining fortunes. The transcription, while 
satisfactory in general, is untrustworthy; Oxinden’s hand in his 
drafts of letters is very difficult; but some of the errors might have 
been avoided by considering the intention of the writers; the danger 
of falsification due to too much knowledge is less than that due to too 
little. Use of the Oxford English Dictionary would have prevented the 
misreading “‘ sparadraste ”’ for “‘ sparadrape ” (p. 241) or the bracketed 
interpolation “[(two]” in “he hath lett out his land . . . to [two] 
halves” (p. 165); attention to the meaning would have given 
‘* retired” for “‘ relived ” (p. 143) ; and so on. 

The letters are given in chronological order. They are divided into 
sections and to each section are prefixed lists of the writers first intro- 
duced in it and of the fresh persons prominent in the letters, as well as a 
summary of its contents; this device is a great help to the reader. 
Explanatory notes are prefixed to many of the individual letters. The 

inking up of the letters to the district to which they belong by means 

of the annotation gives the book a special charm, but the annotation 
when the topics range farther afield is less satisfactory. This applies 
especially to the elucidation of references to books; thus one may note 
that “ Serle ” (p. 124) is probably Serlio, not Searle; Oxinden’s reply 
to Ashmole in 1656 (p. 215) shows that Ashmole’s present to him was 
an alchemical work, probably his Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum 
(knowledge of the full book-title here would have saved a bad error in 
transcription). Occasionally there is need for a note; thus on p. 199 
there is an unelucidated reference to Robert Hales’s uncle “the 
speaker.” The introduction is rather superficial. 

The letters are valuable as a chronicle of family life in a period of 
upheaval; they are remarkable as showing how little the changes of 
the time might affect a remote district; but many complaints were 
probably never vented in writing. Oxinden takes part with the Parlia- 
mentary forces in the recapture of Arundel in 1643-4; tries to obtain 
a post during the Protectorate ; tries to obtain a post after the Restora- 
tion; and takes holy orders in the hope of obtaining a lucrative living ; 
his fortune steadily declines. He appears at his best in his affection 
for his wife; his behaviour to his eldest daughter shows his 
weakness and selfishness. Among the incidental notices those relating 
to school fees are worth remark. The book has something of the air of 
a novel told in letters; while it is to be read with caution it is to be 
welcomed as amplifying our knowledge of the men and women of 
its time. E. 8. de B. 


Dr. C. L. Lureonpr’s Jan van Riebeeck, a Biographical Study 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) is a pleasantly written biography, the first in 
English, of an important figure in colonial history. The author appears 
to have a thorough knowledge of the sources alike in the Netherlands 
and in South Africa, and his evident love of the South African scene 
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gives the book an added charm. He is indeed more successful in 
recreating the setting of van Riebeeck’s life—in the Netherlands, in 
the East Indies and Japan, and in the Cape—than in a man 
himself emerge as a living and well-rounded character. e main 
outlines are there, and the interpretation of the character is sound 
enough, but the details are somewhat shadowy. 

Dr. Leipoldt has a liking for challenging asides: and in at least one 
of them he raises a fundamental question in South African history. 
Van Riebeeck, he says (p. 169), as soon as he saw that his ideal of a 
settlement of small peasant proprietors could not be realised, fell back 
upon slave labour, and “South Africa has suffered, and still suffers, 
from that mistake.” Granted that the difficulties of the South African 
native problem are almost overwhelming, no one has yet attempted to 
show how South Africa could have been developed without some 
racial conflict; and though it is fashionable to suggest that no civilised 

ple has ever been justified in migrating anywhere, it is not clear 

ow else many of the commodities on which modern civilisation depends 
could have been procured. Granted further that our ancestors made, 
and we still make, mistakes, the business of a constructive critic is to 
show what practical alternative was open; and it is not clear what 
alternative van Riebeeck had in the 1650’s. 

There are certain weaknesses in the general historical background 
of the book. Some place names are hardly recognisable, possibly from 
a difference of Dutch and English form: for example “ Miselapatan ” 
(p. 44) is presumably Masulipatam. “ Prince Robert” (p. 97 n.) 

ould be Prince Rupert. The statement that “ by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas in 1494, Pope Alexander VI had secured to Spain and 
Portugal the untrammelled exploitation of all extra-European trading 
rights” (p. 34) embodies more than one misapprehension. The 
statement that “ Holland was now [1651] at peace with all except 
Portugal and Spain ” (p. 93) is definitely incorrect in re. to Spain 
and technically incorrect in regard to Portugal. But these are only 
incidental to the main theme of the book and do not seriously detract 
from its value. There are some pleasant illustrations, though the print 
on the maps is excessively small. W. P. M. 


In Postman’s Horn (Longman, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Bryant has formed from 
various sources, but predominantly from the Shakerley and Verney 
manuscripts, an anthology of domestic correspondence under the later 
Stuarts. The book is, he says, to be regarded in some sense as an 
appendix to The England of Charles IJ, and is drawn from much the 
same material and with the same premises. The chapter-headings 
sufficiently explain the method of arrangement. Chapter I is called 
“Nursery and School,” and contains twenty-five letters, ten of which 
are from the Shakerley manuscripts, five from the Verney manuscripts 
or memoirs, and the balance from Lives of the Norths, the collected works 
of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, Sir Thomas Browne, John Dryden, 
Howarth’s Letters of Samuel Pepys, and Miss Blundell’s Cavalier. 
Succeeding chapters illustrate college and courting days, marriage, 
woman’s business and other aspects of life, ending with a group on 
sickness and death, which last has perhaps the most varied letter- 
writers in it, as Chapter VI has the least. Quotations from letters 
form subheadings within the chapters as ‘“‘Tommy grows a stout 
fellow,” or “ Remember poor Otway,” and “ This is the end of Davy.” 
Where such are not ily forthcoming, the editor further enlivens 
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the reader with his own captions such as “ The corrosive of a denial,” 
and ‘“ The girl they left behind them.’ Some violence is done to 
chronology in this arrangement, as the various writers appear as these 
subjects rather than their own careers would suggest, but Mr. Bryant 
keeps a firm hold on the many threads, and his prefatory notes to groups 
of letters explain at which stage of life the writers are, and deftly 
summarises the changes in their fortunes and friendships. 

Mr. Bryant is confessedly concerned with social history, and does 
service in thus emphasising its importance. He says: “To work 
day by day through such a correspondence, pursuing no thesis and 
seeking only the common mind of a vanished age, is to breathe the air 
of life.”” And so, although he promises a further volume on growth of 
political ideas, in this he gives nothing which bears directly on politics 
or historical events. The famous folk whose letters are reprinted, the 
second Buckingham, Thomas Otway, the Earl of Chesterfield, Samuel 
Pepys and others, are here less interesting as personages, Mr. Bryant 
thinks, than as servants to the student of everyday things. 

The “ordinary folk” to whom Mr. Bryant addresses this book 
should indeed be grateful for it, but surely some further guidance might 
have increased their debt. Such terms as “tiffany” (p. 138), or 
“‘ squabs ” (p. 131), or “steel” (p. 277) as used here need a gloss, 
Then, too, the charming letters of Peter Shakerley to his spendthrift 
brother lose much of their point if no index to seventeenth-century 
values is provided, and, indeed, George’s expenses at Oxford seem 
trifling onl his brother’s rebukes unduly harsh. Mr. Bryant’s abundant 
knowledge of the period could satisfy this and other inquiries about 
such people as Francis Hopegood with a few additions to his notes. 

The decision to avoid quaintness by modernising the spelling is 

robably a wise one, and yet some regret may be caused by a lack of 

lier information about those amazing examples Mr. Bryant tantalis- 
ingly quotes in his preface and in his comments throughout the book. 
Seventeenth-century spelling has been too little studied, and the present 
fashion of disregarding its vagaries in the many texts being made 
available to us may encourage further neglect. Mr. Bryant seems to 
have a standard of good and bad spelling, but has not yet explained it. 
His wide acquaintance with the writing of the period should prove 
valuable to all of us here, and might upset certain established ideas. 
Certainly, to this reviewer at least, it always until now seemed 
impossible to speak of spelling as such before the eighteenth-century 
dictionary popularised certain standards. Apparent individual eccen- 
tricity nel to indicate dialect and pronunciation generally rather 
than divergence from any standard but that of our own day. Perhaps 
Mr. Bryant will some day write more about this subject. In this book 
he has possibly carried modernisation too far when he alters the spelling 
of printed sources like the Cosins Correspondence (p. 202), or without 
explanation changes the paragraphing of the letter reprinted from 
Cawalier (p. 27). 

Postman’s Horn may tempt the specialist for whom it is not intended 
to criticism and comment, but its charm and the charm of the period 
it illustrates must be obvious to all. No student of history can fail 
to profit by its revelations of seventeenth-century life and habits, and 
many who might not otherwise study these will learn to know and 
enjoy them here. C. R. 


Iw 1683 Charles II decided toabandon Tangier, which he had acquired 
as part of the dowry of his queen, Catherine of Braganza; the cost of 
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maintenance was high, it was doubtful whether the place could be 
defended against a determined attack by the Moors; the harbour was 
incapable of improvement. The charge of evacuating the town and 
demolishing its fortifications was given to Lord Dartmouth, and Pepys 
was sent with him in an advisory capacity. The diary which he kept 
during part of the expedition, together with copies of some official 
papers relating to it and the voluminous notes which he compiled 
during it, have now been published for the first time in their proper 
form by Mr. Edwin Chappell as The Tangier Papers of Samuel Pepys 
(Navy Records Society, 1935, 25s. 6d.). The volume also contains 
some miscellaneous notes and the log of Dartmouth’s flagship, the 
Grafton, on which Pepys travelled. 

Pepys was deeply shocked by Tangier. The governors had generally 
been corrupt; the latest of them, Colonel Percy Kirke, who later won 
for himself a special notoriety in the suppression of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, was corrupt, brutal, and vicious. But the whole place was 
bad; the social life of the Restoration would seem to have touched 
its nadir here. Thanks to the defective nature of the only text of the 
papers hitherto generally available—that published by John Smith in 
1841—this aspect of Tangier has hitherto been concealed; despite the 
specialised conditions there an examination of the papers is essential 
for all students of Restoration life. 

The volume contains much else of interest. Arthur Herbert, the 
future Earl of Torrington, appears as second in iniquity to Kirke alone ; 
whether Pepys was prejudiced or not, there can be no question of the 
truth of the portrait. Pepys constantly denounces “ good voyages,” 
the practice of the carrying of goods and money by men-of-war, the 
commanders receiving a commission for so doing. This had originated 
as a means of ensuring safe carriage for valuables belonging to mer- 
chants; now the commanders’ first object was to obtain lucrative 
commissions. Pepys holds strong views on the superiority of “ tar- 
—. men trained at sea, to “ gentlemen ” as ships’ officers. The 

tter were frequently inefficient ; but the patronage which had obtained 
them their positions kept them for them; the flag officers were afraid 
of offending the royal favourites by their complaints; even Dartmouth 
did not dare to interfere. This, one of the worst features of patronage, 
seems to have diminished when James II succeeded to the throne. 
Pepys’s general notes here are comparable to those in his Naval 
Minutes; but they are less desultory and are concerned with what he 
was seeing and hearing rather than with what he had been reading. 

The editing is not up to the standard of the text.1_ There is no clear 
account of the manuscript used. The biographical notes at the 
beginning are short character-sketches of little service to anyone except 
the casual general reader; the annotation generally is too slight. The 
introduction contains an excellent outline account of the system of 
shorthand used by Pepys; the views set out in the general historical 
— are forced in expression and unsound in substance; and the 

umorous passages are regrettable. Some expurgation of the text 

has been necessary ; in the case of the longer omissions calendar notes 

are desirable. In this part of his work Mr. Chappell has aimed too low ; 

for the text it is impossible to be too grateful to him ; it is not too much 
to say that it deserves examination by every reader of —— ." 
. 8. de B, 

* The present reviewer cannot discuss the rendering of the shorthand, Mr. 


Bryant points out an error on p. 7 (Samuel Pepya, 11, $97), “ Sturffe” (p. 110) 
should perhaps be ‘ Stouppe.”’ 
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British and Foreign Medals relating to Naval and Maritime Affairs 
arranged and indexed by the Earl of Sandwich (National Maritime 
Museum, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937, 2s. 6d.). It is fitting 
that one of the first publications of the new National Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich should be devoted to its splendid collection of Naval 
medals. The hope that the collection formed by the late Lord Milford 
Haven might some day find its way to Greenwich did not materialise, 
and Lord Sandwich, whose interest in and generous support of naval 
research are well known, added to our indebtedness by presenting 
his own collection of over a thousand examples to the nation. Other 
donors generously followed his example, with the result that it is now 
possible to see under ideal conditions a collection of medals illustrative 
of our sea story. They are displayed on glass shelves, and by an 
—- system of lighting and mirrors one is enabled to see both 
sides of the exhibits. 

It is curious that, so far as we know, none of the achievements of the 
British Navy were rewarded by the presentation of medals till the reign 
of Elizabeth, and only then to distinguished officers. It was during the 
Commonwealth, in 1649-50 to be precise, that the bestowal was 
extended to the ordinary seamen. One of these medals, dated 1650, 
may be seen at Greenwich. For the catalogue itself we have nothing 
but praise. It has been arranged and indexed by Lord Sandwich with 
scrupulous care and knowledge, and forms the most handy reference 
book we know on the subject. The classification is under countries, 
and the indexes under artists, events, and persons facilitate easy 
reference. In addition, the artistic standard of the 27 plates is excellent, 
and the volume, which is produced by the Stationery Office at the 
moderate price of 2s. 6d., is a desideratum for all students and libraries. 
G. E. M. 


Tue third volume of the American Legal Records series is a very 
interesting extract from the Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Rhode Island, 1716-1752, edited by Mrs. Dorothy 8. Towle (American 
Historical Association 1936). Mrs. Towle has not printed any of the 
papers exhibited in the cases, but she has printed the minutes of the 
court and many of the libels, claims, examinations and (where they are 
obtainable) the sentences; she also gives in an appendix a formulary 
or specimen of the various classes of documents which constituted 
or recorded the proceedings. (It is a pity that the claim which she 
prints is not a claim at all but a sort of renunciation—I do not remember 
coming across such a thing in the records of other courts.) The interest 
of these documents is not quite what might have been expected : 
although the colonial historian usually thinks of the Vice-Admiralty 
courts as contributing, by their administration of justice under the 
Acts of Trade, to the agitation which culminated in the American 
Revolution, there is very little of that in the documents printed by 
Mrs. Towle. They are chiefly remarkable for the light they throw on 
prize procedure and doctrines. In this respect they stand beside the 
selection of New York Vice-Admiralty documents, which Judge Hough 

inted some years ago. The legal historian can well be “syns for 

h. The New York documents were more interesting to the historian 
of prize doctrine, for Judge Lewis Morris, whose sentences were very 
fully printed there, was an exceptionally able though exceptionally 
perverse reasoner; but the Rhode Island records throw a fuller light on 
procedure, They do not reveal the irregularities and oddities which 
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might have been expected from the reputation of Rhode Island at the 
inning of the century; the procedure was tolerably regular—only 
tolerably, for no two Vice-Admiralty courts were alike in their methods, 
and that is another reason to be glad of this addition to our knowledge. 
Mrs. Towle prints at the end of her introduction a quite useful list of 
the Vice-Admiralty records known to exist in the American colonies 
and United States; she might have added that plenty of informa- 
tion can be obtained about the proceedings of courts whose original 
pers do not survive, from the Prize Appeals papers in the Public 
eed Office. Professor C. M. Andrews’ introduction, admirable of 
course, calls for one or two comments. On pages 36-38 he argues as if 
he did not know that the Vice-Admiralty courts had to be empowered 
by special commission at the beginning of each war to try prizes, and 
their jurisdiction, like that of the Prize Commissioners, lapsed, if not 
exactly at the end of each war, at the conclusion of the business arising 
out ofeach war. It is really quite easy to say why so few Flag-of-Truce 
cases appear in the records of the court: firstly, there are not many 
in the records of any court, even Jamaica, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession ; secondly, very few of the Flag-of-Truce traders were taken 
by the North American privateers or by the warships stationed off 
North America, they were taken by West Indian privateers and the 
Jamaica squadron, so most of them were libelled in the Jamaica Court. 
Lastly (on page 87), Auchmuty was turned out of the Boston judgeship, 
but as he died soon afterwards it was not noticed, and we do know how 
Lockman was appointed, at least Ido : he was a Hanoverian adventurer 
and was introduced by Carteret (a patron of Germane) to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty at dinner. It might have been added that he also 
pursued a military career and ended it as a surgeon in Se 


Ir is much to be regretted that Mr. C. J. Longman did not live to see 
the publication of The House of Longman, 1724-1800, A Bibliographical 
History (Longmans, Green, 30s.). The work, which was nearly 
completed when he died, has been edited by Mr. J. E. Chandler, who 
is also the author of the third part, a history of the firm during this 
aw The first part is a list of the books published ; the second is a 
ist of the signs used by the booksellers mentioned in the first. The 
work as a whole is a useful contribution to our knowledge of the book 
trade. But historians, if not bibliographers, will dislike the arrangement 
of the first part. That arrangement is alphabetical. Hence it is 
impossible to discover, without enormous labour, what books were 
published in any particular year. Had the books been listed under the 
year of publication, the bibliography would have been a valuable 
guide both to developments in the policy of the firm and to the taste of 
the reading public at different periods. M. A. T. 


THosE who have a taste for biographies which neither contain 
imaginary conversations nor raise any difficult problems will be able 
to read with mild pleasure Lady (M. R.) Hopkinson’s Married to 
Mercury (Constable, 12s. 6d.). The book with this enigmatic title is a 
“sketch of Lord Bolingbroke and his wives.” Of Bolingbroke’s public 
career a summary and not too misleading account is given; but the 
emphasis is on his private life. Lady Hopkinson has been able to use 
certain sources not available to Sickel—Bolingbroke’s most learned, 
though not most judicious, biographer—and has put together a fair 
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amount of information about Bolingbroke’s married life. The 
is clearly told and the comments are sensible, though not profound. 
M. A. T. 

Tue first two fifths of The Wynne Diaries, vol. 1 (Milford, 10s. 6d.), 
is almost as uninteresting as the first volume was. These pages 
detail the sojournings of the family in Germany and Italy during a 
mys of the years 1794-96, serving merely to throw some light—if light 

still required—on the nt of a petty German Court and the 
worthlessness of the typical French aristocrat of the time. What is to 
be made of a man who flies into a rage with a valuable friend because 
the latter’s servant has thrashed his valet for repeated insolence—the 
said valet being the indispensable “ darling, confidant and friend ” 
of his master because “the poor Man has a dozen false teeth in his 
mouth and nobody but his beloved Barthelemi can arrange them for 
him”? This was the Marquis de Bombelles, a former Ambassador, 
decorated with the Cross of St. Louis ! 

Then all at once the travellers take refuge on board Captain 
Fremantle’s frigate at Leghorn, and we find ourselves in the midst 
of a fascinating love-story, watched with smiling interest by heroes 
like Jervis and Nelson with a background of British battleships and 
Toulon and Teneriffe. There are sidelights on the occupation of Elba 
by the British in 1796; the astonishing fact that in that year the 
French dressed their men-of-war in Toulon to celebrate the anniversary 
of Robespierre’s death; the recruiting of the British Navy from 
German military deserters; and the characters of such personages as 
Jervis, Nelson, the King and Queen of Naples, and the Hamiltons. 
And if there is not much that is new about Nelson’s bombardment of 
Cadiz in 1797, we are at all events privileged to listen with the trembling 
girl-bride in her cabin for the plash of the returning oars. The event 
justified her fears, Nelson being nearly killed—her husband slightly 
wounded. But it is significant of the confidence of the fleet that on the 
night of the disastrous attack on Santa Cruz three weeks later she went 
quietly to bed, “ as the taking of the place seemed an easy and almost 
sure thing.” 

The notes are very curious. Parker, we are told, was “ with 
Nelson at Copenhagen.” Apropos of Major Duncan, R.E., we are 
given a note on Adam Viscount Duncan. A certain Miss Beckford is 
wrongly identified with the elder daughter of William Beckford of 
Fonthill. The note on the Mecklenburg-Strelitz family is confusing, 
as well as wrong. The fact, mentioned by the diarist, that a daughter 
of the Queen ‘of Naples was Empress of Germany is overlooked in a 
note which names two others as the only daughters who “ survived.” 
The diarist (after one failure) gets Sir Gilbert Elliot’s and also Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s names right, yet a “t ” is added to each name in the 
notes; the note to the former is, by the way, unnecessarily duplicated ; 
while that to the latter gives nothing about the victor of Leipzig except 
his marriage and the date of his birth—which is wrong. A. F. F. 


Mr. HamppEn Jackson’s theme is wider than his title—Hngland 
since the Industrial Revolution, 1815-1935 (Gollancz, 48. 6d.)—might 
suggest. The Industrial Revolution, as generaly defined, is at its 
height when his story commences, and he is concerned, not so much 
with the technical c in uction and distribution that it 
brought about, as with the manifold activities and diversions of the 
new society it created, Essentially his book is a history of the 
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Machine Age in health and in sickness. His starting point is not 
Waterloo, but the coming of the machine; his dénowement is not the 
Great War, but the Great Slump; and between those limits he 
sketches in with both sureness and lightness of touch the European 

und, imperial expansion, domestic legislation, political, 
religious and cultural movements, with their relations to each other 
and to the economic factor, which is duly but not excessively stressed. 
We can think of few recent publications which are better designed to 
give the layman interested in history (and let us be thankful that he 
is no longer a figment of the imagination) a well-balanced view of the 
latest age. Mr. Jackson is entitled to call his book ‘a simple 
history”; the simplicity, however, is attained, not by ignoring of 
difficulties or by indulgence in sweeping generalisation (though the 
author is not afraid to speak his mind), but rather by a realistic and 
fair-minded statement of the issues, an avoidance of jargon and 
clichés and a happy knack of selecting significant detail and apt 
illustrations and arranging them in a pattern which brings out the 
essential unity of an absorbing story. Nor must we forget the 
admirable clearness of the maps and diagrams which are provided on 
such a generous scale. 

Compression, of course, has its own perils, which Mr. Jackson has 
not always avoided. There are occasional passages (such as the hasty 
reference to the plantation of Ulster on p. 166, or the more seriously 
misleading summary of the findings of the Coal Commission on p. 272) 
where accuracy has been sacrificed to brevity. A typographical 
error (Russia for Prussia) on p. 151 may be a cause of real confusion 
in the minds of some readers. We doubt, too, whether the statements 
that “the Popes . . . continued to ban books that hinted that the 
world was round ” (p. 61) or that King Edward VII “ played a large 
part in the conduct of English fogeign policy ” (p. 225) will bear closer 
investigation ; or (to turn from matter to manner) whether Mr. Fowler 
would sanction the use of “‘ whomsoever ” on pp. 24 and 204. These, 
however, are minor blemishes; the book as a whole can be cordially 
recommended, whether for the general reader, or the student in an 
extra-mural class, or the upper-form schoolboy. A. H. D. 


Tue Eastern question has usually been discussed from the 
standpoint of politics and ethnology. Mr. Vernon John Puryear 
describes another aspect of the problem in International Economics 
and Diplomacy in the Near East. A Study of British Commercial 
Policy in the Levant, 1834-1853 (California: Stanford University 
Press; London: Milford 15s.). He shows that the British support of 
Turkey against Russia, which led to the Crimean war and was only 
abandoned by Salisbury and Gladstone two decades later, was partly 
due to the fact that Turkey was a good customer of British merchants, 
though not a good ruler of Balkan Christians. But during the period 

review in this volume everyone in England was pro-Turk or 
pro-Russian, and the Balkan nationalities, the natural heirs of Turkey 
and the natural barrier against Russia, had not been discovered, 
though in 1835 the Prince of Wallachia desired to trade with Great 
Britain, now largely interested in Roumanian produce. Business 
accordingly before the Crimean war took precedence over philanthropy, 
whereas philanthropy inspired the agitation arising out of the 

ian atrocities and the Armenian massacres. In view of recent 
events at the Dardanelles, the portion of the book dealing with the 
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closure of the Straits possesses special interest. Many lives might 
have been spared, had the British Government during the Great War 
remembered the report of a British officer in 1835 that the Straits 
“could not be forced unless a land attack” from the gulf of Xeros 
“preceded the naval action in the Dardanelles”—a judgment 
confirmed by Moltke in the following year. France, hostile to British 
penetration into Egypt, supported British opposition to Russia’s 
entry into the Mediterranean. It will come as a surprise to Greeks 
to find Metternich advocating the transference of their capital to 
Constantinople; but this was not because he had embraced the 
“Great Idea,” but because he thought that a big Greece might be a 
useful buffer-state against Russia and France. Nowadays, Germany 
is above all countries combining economics with politics in South. 
Eastern Europe; Greek tobacco, of which the Germans smoke 80 per 
cent., is paid for by German machinery and arms, while British goods 
are difficult to obtain in Athens, where Germany has more influence 
than during the latter decade covered by this volume when the Bavarian 
officials had been expelled. The book is based on extensive study of 
various archives and of the printed literature, and an American has 
the advantage in writing about the Near East that he has usually no 
pet nationality, as is the case with most European authors. W. M. 


Mr. H. V. Evatt, who is a judge of the High Court of Australia, 
has written an acute study upon a question of the very first importance, 
and if it dispels some of the complacent generalisations which prevent 
clear thinking upon the proper exercise of the prerogative powers of 
the Crown, it will prove of extreme value. The province of his study, 
The King and His Dominion Governors (Milford, 15s.) is a limited one, 
and within those limits it is exhaustive. Mr. Evatt has analysed the 
prerogative — of the Crown to grant or refuse a dissolution to his 
ministers, both in recent English constitutional history, and in the 
recent constitutional history of the Dominions, of the Australian 
States, and of the Canadian provinces. His conclusions are disturbing, 
and they differ phe seca from those of some other authorities, 
and notably from those of Professor Keith. He finds no uniformity 
of practice in the granting or witholding of a dissolution, and he 
points out, what is indeed the inevitable consequence—that there is 
a very serious danger that the Crown, or the Dominion Governors, 
may @ themselves to criticism and, in the case of Governors, 
to dismissal, either for granting the request or for refusing it. The 
real difficulty is that there is no indication in law, and no agreement 
among the textbook writers, upon the circumstances in which the 
request may legitimately be granted, and actual problems are there- 
fore decided, not in accordance with principle, but in response to merel. 
temporary considerations. Mr. Evatt analyses the arguments whic 
have been put forward by Governors or textbook writers with extreme 
lucidity, and has no difficulty in proving a number of them ill-founded. 
As a lawyer, he dislikes the vagueness of the language employed to 
discuss t: issues and reaches the conclusion, (1) that there is a 
case for the proper exercise of the reserve powers of the Crown, and 
(2) that the occasions when they may properly be exercised ought to 
be authoritatively defined with greater precision than has hitherto 
been attempted. This is a topic which may well en the attention 
of an Imperial Conference in the near future, al or that reason 
Mr, Evatt’s book is most timely. G. W. K 
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Letters and Essays on Current Imperial and International Problems, 
by Arthur Berriedale Keith (Milford, 8s. 6d. net), is a sequel and 
to some degree a supplement to the same author’s Letters on Imperial 
Relations, published in 1935. No less than their predecessors they 
illustrate the speed with which conditions in imperial and international 
affairs change. The controversy with Germany over her former 
colonies has progressed several steps further since the publication of 
Professor Keith’s last letter on the subject included in this volume, 
whilst the collection necessarily excludes reference to the abdication last 
December and to the present crisis in India. On both topics, Professor 
Keith has very decided views, which we should have liked to see ex- 
pressed in this book. The author is always a vigorous controversialist, 
and once he has espoused a cause, he lays about him with tremendous 
vigour. From internal evidence we deduce that he is no lover of the 
political opinions of the Duke of Montrose, although we doubt whether 
it was necessary to include one or two of the letters in which this point 
is demonstrated beyond the possibility of doubt. Of all the letters 
included in this collection those of most general interest are probably 
those dealing with the present status of the Irish Free State, which 
show a firm grip of political realities; whilst Professor Keith’s review 
of Dr. Evatt’s book (The King and his Dominion Governors) is of 
considerable value as a reply to criticisms made by Dr. Evatt of views 
advanced at various times by Professor Keith himself. Whatever 
Professor Keith writes upon constitutional or international topics is of 
importance, and we are therefore glad to have this further collection 
of contributions to the Press from his pen. G. W. K. 


THE Annual Register for 1936 (Longmans, 30s.) provides its punctual, 
lucid, independent, and indispensable survey of the world’s affairs 
from an English point of view, and “‘ English ” occupies more than 
one-third of the ‘‘ History ” reviewed in Part I. Scotland and Wales 
are submerged therein, but both the Irelands have separate treatment 
under “ Imperial History ’’ which is compressed into two-fifths of the 
space devoted to “ English.” Even so, Canada gets slightly more 
than, and Ireland almost as much as, the United States of America ; 
and distance does not lend enchantment to the political view. ‘‘ Foreign” 
history begins with the League of Nations, in a chapter which affords 
some excuse for treating the League as “ foreign ”’ to all its members. 
The one bright spot in international organisation was the success 
of the International Labour Office, and it suggests to some who are not 
members of any Labour Party that the League of Nations will only 
succeed and cease to be “ foreign” when it represents Labour govern- 
ments. The chapter on Spain is obviously written by a sympathiser 
with the Spanish Government, and concludes with an optimistic 
forecast which may ultimately be realised, but seems more doubtful 
than when it was written. 

Part IT contains a brief “chronicle of events” (pp. 1-7), a retrospect 
of “ literature, art and science ” (pp. 8-66); “ finance and commerce ” 
(pp. 67-78), “ law ” (pp. 79-84), “public documents,” of which the most 
important is the Soviet Constitution (pp. 85-107), and “ obituaries ” 
(pp. 108-58). The “ literature” is a breathless catalogue, except for 

n select reviews, one of which maintains that only an actor can 


make Hamlet a finished product (p. 26); and its perils are illustrated 
by the statement (p. 20) that “ Toeunt Grey of Fallodon published 
[in 1936] three volumes of his recollections of T'wenty-Five Years" ; 
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Grey’s two volumes entitled Twenty-Five Years appeared in 1925, and 
Grey himself died on 7 Sept., 1933. 


A PERMANENT memorial of the Harvard Tercentenary Celebrations 
in 1936 has reached us in the form of two volumes containing the papers 
presented at the meetings. These are Authority and the Individual 
and Independence, Convergence and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, 
and Art (Harvard University Press and Milford, 12s. 6d. each). We 
cannot do more than suggest from the contents the nature of these 
contributions, but readers with many different interests will find them 
worth consulting. In the first volume are papers on Intelligence and 
the Guidance of Economic Evolution (W. & Mitchell), The State 
and Economic Fluctuation (D. H. Robertson), The State and the 
Entrepreneur (D. B. Copland), Economic Nationalism (W. E. Rappard), 
Conservative Factors in Recent British History (J. H. Clapham) 
The Historical Pattern of Social Change (R. M. McIver), Conservative 
Factors in Early Colonial History (C. M. Andrews), Authority and 
Social Change (J. Dewey), The Constitution as Instrument and Symbol 
(E. 8. Corwin), Centralisation and Decentralisation (H. Kelsen), 
The Problem of Authority and the Crisis of the Greek Spirit (W. 
Jaeger), Authority and the Individual during the Different Stages of 
the Evolution of Nations (C. Gini), Klassizismus, Romantizismus und 
Historisches Denken im 18 Jahrhundert (F. Meinecke), Un Romantique 
de 1730: l’Abbé Prévost (P. Hazard), The Drift to Liberalism in the 
American Eighteenth Century (H. M. Jones), The Historical Approach 
to Music (E. J. Dent). 

The second volume contains :—A Prehistorian’s Interpretation of 
Diffusion (V. G. Childe), Plants and Civilisations (E. D. Merrill), 
Parthian Art and the Motive of the Flying Gallop (M. I. Rostovtzeff), 
Das Alteste Gedicht der Lateinischen Literatur (Carmen Arvale) 
(E. Norden), Ancient Legal History (L. Wenger), La Diffusion du 
Droit Frangais en Algérie (R. Maunier), Jewish Folklore: East and 
West (L. Ginzberg), Hellenism and Christianity (C. H. Dodd), England 
and Europe in the Thirteenth Century (F. M. Powicke), Placing the 
Middle Ages (H. O. Taylor), Die Bedeutung der Formenspaltung in der 
Kunstentwicklung (A. Goldschmidt), La Poésie Francaise aux Jours de 
la Premiere Croisade (J. Bédier), Medieval Universalism and its Present 
Value (E. Gilson), The Indianisation of China: A Case Study in 
Cultural Borrowing (Hu Shih), East and West : The Meaning of their 
Cultural Relations (M. Anesaki), The Royal Tombs of An-Yang 
(P. Pelliot). 


WE note the following new editions of well-known books :—A 
second edition of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.), in which the original epilogue has been replaced by 
four new chapters dealing with the period from the death of Victoria to 
the end of the War; The Evolution of Prussia by J. A. R. Marriott and 
C. G. Robertson (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.), with some corrections, 
additions to bibliography, and a supplementary summary of the fresh 
materials for the period 1890 to the outbreak of the War; and a fifth 
edition of The Rise of Modern Industry, by J. L. Hammond (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.), which contains a new chapter on the world economic crisis 
in relation to the Industrial Revolution. In Some Great Political 
Idealists of the Christian Era (Harrap, 10s. 6d.), Professor Hearnshaw 
has revised nine of the lectures he contributed to the various volumes of 
King’s College lectures on social and political ideas. 
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The Early English Text Society has published The Comedy of 
Acolastus, a translation of Fullonius’ work by John Palsgrave. 
The text has been edited with a scholarly introduction and notes by 
P. L. Carver (Milford, for the Early English Text Society, Orig. Ser. 
No. 202, 20s.). Although its primary interest will be for students of 
sixteenth-century literature there is much in the editor’s essay on 
Palsgrave that wil! be useful for historians of early Tudor England. 
His researches, embodied in the introduction and the notes, throw 
much light on early sixteenth-century education and add to our 
knowledge of the early renaissance in England. 


Tue presence of non-British elements in the population of Canada 
and South Africa is a matter of common knowledge. It is often 
overlooked that non-British elements, smaller, of course, but by no 
means negligible in numbers, are to be found in Australia also. Mr. J. 
L in his Non-Britishers in Australia (1935. xii + 249 pp. 

elbourne University Press: Milford, 6s.) has hit upon an interesting 
subject; and his book is full of curious details about Australian 
economic and social history. To give merely one example, there were 
fifty-seven Lutheran ministers and fifty-two German schools in South 
Australia in 1914. Historical students will be inclined to wish that 
Mr. Lyng had not involved himself in racial theories and in what can 
sometimes only be called guesswork based on such theories. If, 
however, Mr. Lyng’s pioneering work encourages further detailed 
investigation of the background and development of particular 
foreign communities in Australia, he will have done valuable service 
to historical knowledge; and even as it is his book is worthy of the 
attention of students of Australian history. W. P. M. 


In The Genevan Bible (Dublin: Eason; London: T. French 
Downie, 1s. 6d.) Mr. C. Eason has put together much learning on the 
production and distribution of the Genevan, commonly known as the 
‘breeches,’ Bible. He has devoted much care to the production 
of as complete a list as possible of the various editions, and expresses 
the hope that scholars will communicate to him any information 
about editions not included in his lists. 

We have also received the following: Victorian Panorama, a 
— survey of Victorian life and fashions with a commentary by 

eter Quennell (Batsford, 7s. 6d.), a work which teachers will find most 
useful for novel illustrations of the period; A Sketch Map History of 
Britain 1783-1914, by Irene Richards and J. A. Morris (Harrap, 
3s. 6d.), compiled for senior pupils in secondary schools preparing for 
School Certificate examinations; Hzercises in British History 1688-1815, 
by R. Perry (University of London Press, ls. 6d.), planned on the 
assumption that a wide variety of exercises can be as useful in the 
history lesson as in mathematics; the following offprints from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXII :—Charles Harding Firth 
1857-1936, by Godfrey Davies (ls. 6d.), Thomas Rice Edward Holmes 
1855-1933 (2s.), Benedetto Croce, Recente Controversie intorno all’ Unita 
Della Storia d'Italia (1s.), M. P. Charlesworth, The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor (1s. 6d.), J. Holland Rose, Was the Failure of the Armada 
due to Storms? (3s.); Education and Revolution in Spain, by Josef 
Castellejo (University of London Studies and Reports, XII), being 
three Joseph Payne lectures for 1936, delivered at the Institute of 
Education (Milford, 1s.); Six Contemporaneous Revolutions, by 
R. B. Merriman, being the David Murray lecture at Glasgow (Glasgow, 
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Jackson, ls.); the following official guides of historic buildings (H.M, 
Stationery Office, 6d. each)—Norham Castle, Northumberland, Dunstan. 
burgh Castle, Northumberland, Roche Abbey, Yorkshire, Ri 

Castle, Kent, Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, Netley Abbey, Hampshire, and 
Tintagel Castle, Cornwall. Other works received include S.P.G@, 
Archives Lectures 1936-7 (Society for the er of the 

2s. 6d.), being a series of lectures arranged by the S.P.G. archives 
department to raise funds for the endowment of the Society’s archives; 
Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion 1936 (published 
by the Society), which includes papers on “The Welsh Manuseri 
in the British Museum Collection” (by H. Idris Bell), “ Primitive 
Magic in the Lives of the Celtic Saints’ (Rev. G. H. Jones), “The 
Lleyn Recusancy Case 1578-81” (E. Gwynne Jones) and “ Ancient 
Celtic Symptoms in Arthurian Romance” (Professor J. Westfall 
Thompson); the Transactions of the Hunter Archeological Society, 
IV, pt. 4, March 1937, containing an article on Local Plumbers and 
Glaziers (dealing with Sheffield and district in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries), by the late J. R. Wigfull; and Abstracts 
of Dissertations (University of Oxford), vol. 1x (Clarendon Press, 3s.), 
which includes summaries of theses on The Social and Economic 
History of Cisalpine Gaul under the Early Empire to the death of 
Trajan (G. E. F. Chilver), British Policy in its Relation to the Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States of America 1794-1807 (W. H. 
Elkins), Life and Works of Odo of Cheriton (A. C. Friend), The 
Activities of the Corporation of the Borough of Leicester 1688-1835 
(R. W. Greaves), Alexander Neckham (R. W. Hunt), Study of the 
Antecedents of the De Claris Jurisconsultis of Diplovatatius (H. 
Koeppler), Studies in the History and Administration of the German 
Church from 1225 to 1275 (F. R. Lewis), and The Development of 
Historical Writing among the Moslems in Spain (8. Goldman). 








